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PRECOGNITION AND INTERVENTION 


sy Louisa E. RHINE 





ABSTRACT: This paper deals with the question: Can a precognized event be 
avoided? Since it would appear logically impossible that a truly precognized 
future could be prevented, it is important to examine any suggestion of evidence 
that successful intervention actually does occur in spontaneously precognized 
happenings. In making the study reported here, Dr. L. E. Rhine began with 1,324 
cases of spontaneous precogniticn drawn from her collection of case material, and, 
by a series of eliminations, ended with only a small number of reports that were 
such as to meet all of her requirements for successful intervention. She notes 
that successful intervention would rarely be recognizable. There may well have 
been intervention in some of the cases eliminated, but in those instances at least 
one reasonable alternative interpretation was possible. Even the best cases are 
not considered as beyond all question. They stand merely as meeting the 
criteria and are subject to the limitations inherent in the case study method. 
Their value is in the questions they raise. They justify, first, a further inquiry 
for more of the kind of spontaneous material needed for this problem; and, 
second, a vigorous effort to initiate an experimental investigation of the inter- 
vention problem. In challenging the hypothesis that precognized events are in- 
escapable, even these few cases could be regarded as a starting point. 
This is Dr. Rhine’s fifth report on her investigation of case material.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


Ts IDEA that it may be possible to know the future or, in other 
words, to exercise precognition at once raises some difficult secondary 
questions. No other psi concept cuts across such deeply ingrained 
ways of thought as this one does. Not only does it appear to con- 
tradict the traditional idea of causation, but it also seems to challenge 
the concept of volitional freedom. For on the face of it at least, 
it would seem that if the future can be known beforehand, then that 
future must in some sense already be existent. Like a roll of movie 
film, it must somehow be fixed and determined and waiting only to 
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be unrolled and experienced. If such should be the case, the idea of 
volitional freedom could only be a delusion. 

Whether or not such a simile has any validity is, of course, a 
question. Murphy (9), Thouless (16), and J. B. Rhine (11) have 
already expressed themselves as finding some reason to think that 
the occurrence of precognition need not necessarily imply a complete 
absence of freedom. Their reasons, different in each case, are based 
on a consideration of, and clarification of, terms: the nature of time; 
the meaning of freedom; and the extent and character of precogni- 
tion. But the effect that precognition must have on the idea of free 
will promises to long remain a debated question. It should be 
recalled that quite apart from the possibility of precognition, this 
has been argued for centuries and has finally been more ignored than 
solved. Now, however, the accumulation of evidence of precognition 
is such as to arouse a new interest in the old problem. 

An evidence of this interest is to be found in current para- 
psychological literature. In a recent article in the Journal of the 
S. P. R., “Serialism. and the Unconscious,” (2) Dalton attempts 
to dust off the old Dunne theory of precognition which dates back 
to 1927 to see how adequately it can explain the phenomena. The 
fact that it does not do so very well can be judged, if not from the 
theory itself, then from the number of persons, Hart (5, 6), Dalton 
(1), Kruisinga (7), Wilson ( 17), Slomann (15), Gregory (4), 
Maunsell (8), each of whom in succeeding issues of the same journal 
takes exception to it. 

In the Dunne theory, it will be remembered, precognition is ex- 
plained by an infinite series of hypothetical “observers” in the per- 
sonality, each of which is endowed with a broader time scope than 
the former. It is hard to see how this theory, stripped of its super- 
ficial aspects, does much more than assume the point to be explained ; 
but the profusion of detail seems to have largely obscured this defect. 
After all, a hypothesis that could fully explain precognition would 
have to say how the personality, whether as a whole or in part, 
could foresee the future, or else it would have to explain the nature 
of time in such a way that the logical barrier to foreknowledge would 
be removed. It is no explanation merely to assume that some part 
of the personality is able to cross the time boundary. 

There is another theory besides Dunne’s that has intrigued many 
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students of parapsychology. This one, proposed in 1934 by H. F. 
Saltmarsh (14), is based on the William James concept of the 
specious present, the psychological “now” which has longer duration 
than the instantaneous present of the physicist and mathematician. 
Saltmarsh’s suggestion was that the specious present may cover 
a longer period on the unconscious than on the conscious level. And 
so, if information about an event lying in the longer present, should 
cross the threshold into consciousness, a precognitive experience 
would result. Although this theory is easier and simpler than 
Dunne’s, it too seems to beg the question by merely postulating that 
one factor or part of the personality, in this case the unconscious, 
can operate across the time barrier. 

The two theories are quite different in the methods by which 
they would permit a precognized future to be changed by human 
intervention. Dunne’s, as re-interpreted by Dalton, postulates a 
pseudo-time which would be precognizable and in which an inter- 
vention could occur, and a true-time, unprecognizable, in which it 
could not. The device or operation by which an intervention in 
pseudo-time could affect true time is not disclosed. Saltmarsh 
visualizes time as something like a series of parallel wires running 
from past to future, and along which passes a foreward moving 
“now” (like the head of a zipper) leaving behind it a past of fixed 
and unchangeable events, but having before it a certain amount of 
flexibility. The degree of this flexibility would be sufficient to 
allow for some volitional freedom, but only as much as would be 
consistent with the main direction of the parallel wires. 

A great difference between the attitudes of the authors of these 
two concepts was that Dunne took his with a great deal of serious- 
ness, even expanding it into something of a world concept. But 
Saltmarsh did not feel that any scheme yet proposed, even his own, 
was adequate or satisfactory. 

Although in recent years the question has been approached in 
various ways by philosophers such as Price and Broad (10), Dum- 
mett and Flew (3), no one else since Saltmarsh has ventured a 
theory. But in this same period since Saltmarsh, all the experi- 
mental studies on the topic have been made. The results of these 
researches and the unceasing occurrence of spontaneous experiences 
that seem to be precognitive give the topic its present interest. 
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The recent discussion of precognition theory mentioned above, 
interesting and provocative as it is, also gives an indication of the 
inherent difficulty of trying to fit theoretical clothing to an actuality 
the form of which is still unkown. One might venture the guess 
that when the needed measurements have been taken, a theory to 
fit them will not require so many refittings and alterations. At the 
present stage of incomplete knowledge about precognition, the form 
it takes, and its range or extent, any attempt at theory, no matter 
how commendable, could hardly be expected to give to the facts more 
than a name without a substance. 

As Thouless said, ‘When we have far more experimental knowl- 
edge about promethic psi (precognition), the difficulties of making 
a system or theory in which it will appear a natural and inevitable 
thing may have been largely cleared away. Either the essential 
step in thought will have become easy or at any rate, the road will 
have been cleared for a future Einstein of parapsychology. Let us, 
then, do more experiments.” (16) 

To this I would add: Let us also consider more cases. Those 
spontaneous human experiences that seem to be precognitive (for 
convenience I shall hereafter omit the qualifying ‘seem to be’’) 
may give suggestions as to the dimensions of the process involved. 
Even though such suggestions must remain tentative until tested 
by experiment, they can have a preliminary value something like that 
of scouts in strange territory. 

This should be especially true on such a question as whether a 
precognized future can be averted. For the present, at least, that 
question seems difficult to approach experimentally, mainly, of course, 
because data to show successful intervention would cancel the pre- 
cognized impression. In other words, if intervention occurred in a 
test, no record of the target would remain against which to check 
the original call. There would then be no way to know whether it 
had actually been precognitive. 


But there are spontaneous cases 
that involve what appear to be attempts to avert a precognized 
future event. On a topic as significant as this one, it should be 
particularly interesting, while waiting for experimental techniques 
to be devised, to see what these cases suggest. One could at least 
get from them an idea of what sort of attempts at intervention are 
reported, something of the relative frequency of such attempts, the 
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causes and degree of their success or failure, and some impression 
of the extent to which they may bear on the theoretical question of 
volitional freedom. 

In an earlier paper (13) I discussed types of precognitive ex- 
perience and the relative frequency of their occurrence; but I did 
not go into the question of intervention. In the present study I 
have done so, attempting to survey all the cases in the Duke collec- 
tion in which it would seem that the question of trying to avert 
a foreseen event might have arisen. In addition I gathered from the 
available old published collections all the instances I could find of 
experiences in which attempts had been made to avert a foreseen 
event. This paper is a report of what was found. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


As reported in the earlier article, there were 1,324 precognitive 
cases in the Duke Collections I and II. But of course not all of these 
were pertinent to the present project. In many instances the ex- 
perience had not been recognized as being precognitive and was re- 
called only when the later event seemed to give it significance. In such 
cases, naturally, there would have arisen no impulse to intervene. 
Only if the individual concerned had felt that his impression related 
to some event still in the future, or at least if he had taken it seriously 
and felt it must be meaningful, could the question of intervention 
have any relevance. 

Conveniently, the cases had already been divided into two groups 
according to the degree of seriousness with which the impression had 
been taken. Those that had been taken seriously at the time of their 
occurrence had been labelled conviction cases, the others, non-con- 
viction (12). The conviction group seemed to offer just the ma- 
terial needed in this study. 

From the above total of 1,324 cases, there were 471 that showed 
conviction. Besides these, 103 more had accumulated recently, 
making a total of 574. But in some of these conviction cases there 
would have been no desire to intervene 





for in certain ones the fore- 


seen event was a desirable one. There proved to be 141 cases in 
which this was true and which therefore were not used. These 
discarded cases consisted mainly of instances of the precognizing 
of winners of races, lotteries, etc., and of some miscellaneous situa- 
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tion of minor significance to the individual. There were left, then, 
433 cases that involved events whose occurrence the individual might 
presumably have desired to avoid. 

The first division of these cases was made on the basis of whether 
or not intervention had been attempted. Those in which it had not 
made up Group I; those in which it had, Group II. In the majority 
of instances intervention attempts took the form of clear-cut action 
by the individual to prevent the occurrence of the foreseen event ; 
but occasionally no action, but only a warning or even only added 
alertness was involved. The concept of intervention thus was inter- 
preted broadly in order not to be too selective too early in the study 
and thereby miss any suggestion that might be inherent in the ma- 
terial. Later analysis and discrimination could distinguish between 
superficial appearances and reality. 

The next decision involved the question of whether or not the 
foreseen events were types that could have been changed by human 
intervention. Even preliminary reading of the cases had given me 
the impression that logic had not always been a possible guide to the 
individuals concerned, and sometimes attempts had been made to 
change the unchangeable ; or, vice versa, sometimes no attempt had 
been made to change the changeable. It was desirable, then, to 
judge the events as to whether or not they were of preventable type. 

But this decision proved difficult to make. Of course, natural 
cataclysms like floods and hurricanes were obviously unpreventable. 

Sut the events involved in the cases were mainly complex human 
situations in which the question was whether in the time after the 
experience it was reasonable to suppose that the individual, if he 
had taken the proper action, could still have prevented fulfillment. 

The events that could no longer at that stage of their develop- 
ment have been prevented were therefore considered as unpreventable, 
just as were the natural cataclysms. But those in which change 
seemed still to have been humanly possible were classed as _pre- 
ventable. Unfortunately, no basis except that of common sense was 
possible for this judgment, which therefore must be considered as 
approximate at best and certainly not in all cases beyond question. 

Next, Group I was studied as a comparative background for 
Group II, to see why intervention had not been attempted. Then the 
cases of Group II were analyzed as to success or failure, and their 
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bearing on the question of avertibility was considered. In each 
breakdown the number of representative cases was recorded, not 
because numbers as such could have much importance, but only 
because comparative frequencies in unfamiliar areas like this may at 
least help to distinguish the usual from the unusual, and possibly to 
indicate trends and suggest explanations. 

Perhaps it should be again emphasized here that in general the 
aim was to make the survey as broad as possible, and for that reason 
it was necessary to array all available material seeming to bear on 
the topic. This meant a liberal interpretation in the first place as 
to which cases could be considered precognitive, an inclusive view of 
intervention, and a common-sense estimate of which situations could 
be considered preventable. For the exploratory purposes of this 
survey this general attitude of inclusiveness seemed to be demanded. 

For readers unfamiliar with my earlier reports it may be helpful 
for me here to characterize briefly the specific nature and purpose 
of my use of case material. It is used only as a means of obtaining 
new suggestive leads and insights for the guidance of parapsychologi- 
cal research, and not as proof of any conclusion. Because study of 
this kind is frankly exploratory and its findings are to be considered 
at best as hypotheses for further research (if possible by experiment ), 
the method deliberately makes use of a broad selection of large num- 
bers of cases. It involves the intentional avoidance of narrow selec- 
tion and also of the laboriousness of trying to authenticate cases 
as would be necessary if the results were to be considered as con- 
clusive evidence. If such authentication were required, certain types 
of experience would automatically be excluded and the comparatively 
large scope of the inquiry would be impossible. Thus the purpose 
of the study would be to that extent defeated. 


Group [: INTERVENTION Not ATTEMPTED 
In 271 instances, nearly two-thirds of all the cases studied, 
no intervention was attempted even though the experiences had been 
taken seriously and the precognized event would have been un- 
desirable. Of course, the major interest of this study does not lie 
in cases in which no attempt to intervene was made, but rather in 
those of Group II in which efforts were made to escape the foreseen 


future. Nevertheless, it seemed worth while to inquire into the 
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nature of the situations involved in the Group I cases to see what 
may have been the reasons why in so many instances no attempt at 
intervention was made. For the reader’s convenience the results 
of this inquiry are given first in outline below and then they are 
illustrated and discussed. 


Group I. INTERVENTION Not ATTEMPTED 


Preventable 
~~ Unpreventable 
Totals 


A. Impersonal Events 
B. Personal Events 
1. Warning disregarded 
2. Information very vague 
a. Accidents leading to injury, death 
(funerals ) ; preventable type 
b. Non-accidental deaths 
3. Information more specific, but situation 
beyond change, or seemingly so 
a. Unpreventable accidents 
b. Non-accidental death (or funeral) 
c. Illness and various other unpreventable 
health situations 


i) 
we 
Au 


Totals 63 


A. Impersonal Events 


First, there were 15 cases that definitely involved impersonal 
events such as natural cataclysms, like floods, hurricanes, and, if 
they can be so classified, even wars. Some of the events, too, were 
seemingly based on subsequent news items in which the individual 
had no personal involvement, as in Example 1. These 15 cases, 
of course, were classed as unpreventable. 


Example 1 

On Friday afternoon at 2:00 I was sitting at my sewing machine and 
the upper wheel was going at such a rate of speed that it seemed to set up 
vibrations of some kind. All at once I knew that the Empire State Building 
had been rammed by something, presumably an airplane. I did not stop my 
work when this registered in my mind, for what could I do even if it were 
true? 

The next morning my son Floyd and his wife came in downstairs to visit 
my son Bruce and his wife. Their door downstairs was open so without 
even listening I heard them talking about the Empire State Building. “Oh,” 
I said, “I knew that yesterday.” The two daughters-in-law said, “Oh, 
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yeah ... how come? It only happened today, but you knew it yesterday!” 
But Floyd, knowing his mother better than the girls did, came up and said, 


“So you knew it yesterday, Mama?” Then I explained it to him and he 
understood it instantly. 


B. Personal Events 


The rest of the Group I cases, totaling 256 instances, all involved 
personal events, but no attempts to intervene were made. Except 
for those of Section 1 below, events were of such diverse natures that 
I could make only one generalization. That was that the situations 
as foreseen were such that the individual could not, or thought he 
could not, do anything to avert them. In most cases the possibility 
of attempting to intervene was probably not even considered. To a 
varying extent this attitude seemed to have been the result of incom- 
plete information. An attempt to distinguish between degrees of 


such incompleteness of information led to groupings 2 and 3. 


1. Warning Disregarded. There were 17 instances in which the 
experience was definite and convincing, but the individual, even 
though strongly impressed by it, allowed himself, usually for logical 
reasons, to be persuaded not to take action to avoid the calamity. 
The situations appeared to be of the preventable type, as in Example 
2, in which presumably the individual threatened could have escaped 
the calamity by staying at home the fateful day. 

Example 2 

I have had psychic experiences all my life. They have always distressed 
me as I cannot ever account for them. One night I saw a man, a neighbor 
in the house with us, who worked as a fireman on the railroad, covered with 
bandages being taken out of an ambulance. His arms and face had been 
badly scalded. I knew it was going to come true, and I wanted to tell his 
wife not to let him go to work that night. But my family said they would 
think I was crazy to say that. He was at work just one hour when a boiler 
blew up and scalded him very badly. I was right about the arms and face 
all in bandages, and the ambulance. 

2. Information very vague. 
very vague. 


In 55 instances the information was 
In these cases the impression received was so incom- 
plete that the individual did not know what to do. In some instances 


he did not know the identity of the person threatened. In others he 


did not know the nature of the impending calamity. On the question 
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of whether or not the events involved could be considered as pre- 
ventable the following very tentative division could be made. 

a. Accidents leading to injury, death (funerals). In 46 in- 
stances the foreseen calamity seemed to have been an accident or 
accidental situation that led to an injury, a death, or a funeral. In 
all of these cases, as in Example 3, one could suppose that, granted 


sufficient foreknowledge, the calamity could be classified as pre- 
ventable. 


Example 3 


I dreamed that my two girls were killed in a wreck. At first I heard 
music playing. It seemed like a guitar, it was so soft. Then I heard a 
crash, and I thought I heard someone speak. Then I looked but I saw no 
one, but I knew it was my two girls, and I started crying and woke up. 
I was so sad I could hardly talk for three days. I knew I was going to 
lose my two girls. I cried everytime I thought of it. I never corrected my 
daughters after that for I knew they would soon be gone. I told some of 
the girls, but they said, “Maybe you are wrong this time.” We were coming 
home and my sister-in-law was driving the car when a street car hit us. 
It was raining and the conductor was looking at the car ahead of us. It 
killed my girls and I am a cripple today from the accident. 


b. Non-accidental deaths. In nine cases a death from “natural 
causes,’ rather than from an accident was involved. Of course, 
it is impossible to say at just which point, granted sufficient fore- 
knowledge, an intervention to prevent even a non-accidental death 
would cease to be possible. But at least in these cases it seemed 
relatively impossible to have done so in the time period involved, 
as illustrated by the following example. 


Example 4 

Before my father died I was frantic. 
die but I thought it was my husband. Then I got a wire saying that my 
father had died. My sister also had a premonition of his death. She was at 
a dance that night when she felt so terrible that she left and went home 


to wait to hear what it was. She felt sure that it was our father although 
she didn’t know he was ill. 


I knew someone was going to 


3. Information more specific, but situation seemingly unprevent- 
able. In 184 cases the information was fairly specific but the situa- 
tions were beyond change or at least it must have seemed so to the 
individual. The main types of events were: 

a. Unpreventable accidents. In 42 instances the events were 
accidents which, on account of the time when the experience occurred 
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or of the individual’s inability to control the situation, were essen- 
tially unpreventable. In these cases the events were complicated and 
involved other people and circumstances beyond one individual's 
control. Even so, the distinction between the accidents of this 
group which have been classed as unpreventable and those of 1(a) 
above, classed as preventable, could only be considered one of degree. 
These are illustrated by Example 5. 


Example 5 


In the early spring of 1911 Mrs. B awakened from a terrifying night- 
mare. She thought a gigantic shadowed locomotive was pulling a string 
of cars at a terrific speed. It would loom up suddenly and crash head-on 
into another train in the dark. She could see the cars pile up and hear 
the awful noise the trains made when they crashed together with hissing of 
steam, etc. She told various people about it but they all laughed at her. She 
was so convinced that her dream would come true that she made her own 
preparation. She made up a quantity of bandages from clean sheets, got 
the bandages together with brandy, peroxide, etc. The following Sunday 
evening she was visiting her mother when suddenly the air was rent with a 
burst of sound from the railroad track running along the park in which she 
had dreamed the wreck would occur. She knew what it was at once. She 
ran upstairs, got her first-aid kit and hastened to the scene of the wreck. 
The cause of the wreck turned out to have been that the Pennsylvania Flier 
ran through the switch and crashed into a freight on the siding. Details of 
the dream and of the reality coincided. 


b. Non-accidental deaths (or funerals). There were 121 cases 
of this kind of which 84 involved either the dreamer himself or 
someone close to him. These events seemed to be relatively unpre- 
ventable, as in Example 6. 


Example 6 


About a month before Mother’s death my sister had a vivid dream which 
upset her very much. She awoke in a flood of tears and told me that she had 
dreamed she was at Mother’s funeral. She was standing around an open 
grave and it was raining so hard that she was completely saturated. Just as 
she stood there feeling that the end of the world had come for her, a cousin 
spoke sharply to her and she turned away and got into the mourning coach 
waiting near the grave. She rushed into Mother’s room and told her about 
her terrible dream. Mother tried to comfort her and said, “It was only a 
dream, dear. You see, I am quite all right.” However, she could not 
throw off the profound impression it made on her and all that day walked 
about looking most wretched. 

About a week later Mother was in great pain and her doctor took her to a 
specialist who told her that an immediate operation was necessary. This was 
performed, but she lived for only three weeks after that. At her funeral 
all the circumstances my sister had so vividly described were reproduced. It 
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rained so hard the whole world seemed to be weeping and a cousin said to 
my sister in very sharp tones, “It is no good standing here any longer. Get 
into the coach at once. We shall all catch our deaths of colds.” My brother 
squeezed my sister’s arm and said, “Your dream. It has all come true, even 
to Cousin Mary’s being so unkind.” 


In the remaining 37 instances the person who figured in the 
dream was not closely related to the dreamer, and many of the cases 
involved public figures, or personalities in the news. The situations, 
in these cases also would have been unpreventable, as far as the 
individual involved was concerned, as Example 7. 


Example 7 

About a month ago an elderly man came into the drug store where I 
work, and remarked to my father, “Well, I have sad news this morning. 
Max Gardner died during the night of a heart attack. Max was a friend 
of mine and I didn’t know he had a bad heart.” “Are you sure?’ Daddy 
asked, “I have heard nothing about it.” “Yes,” the man replied, “he died of a 
heart attack in New York. He was going to England in a few days.” Daddy 
didn’t want to call the old man a liar and he told him that there must be a 
mistake. The man insisted that it was true and kept repeating that he should 
know, because Max Gardner was a friend of his. I heard the conversation, 
and Daddy and I looked through the papers and could not find anything about 
the death of Mr. Gardner. We thought the man had been thinking of some- 
one else. He is very old, and we blamed the error on his age. A little 
more than three weeks later, when we had almost forgotten the incident, 
we heard over the radio about the death of Mr. O. Max Gardner. It cer- 
tainly gave us a queer feeling because according to the old man it had 


happened three weeks before. And it happened exactly in the way he de- 
scribed it to us. 


c. Illness and various unpreventable health situations. In 21 
instances the event was an illness or other health situation, unpre- 
ventable under the circumstances, since they were not under the con- 
trol of the individual who had the experience, as in Example 8. 


Example 8 


We were living on a farm nearly two miles from our nearest neighbors. 
My father-in-law who lived with us was away from home. I was pregnant 
and suddenly became ill. My husband could not leave me to go for a doctor. 
Both of us were almost frantic but my sister-in-law came in. When she saw 
the situation she suddenly burst into tears. “It is all as I dreamed it,” she 
said, “Last night I saw myself walking along the lake to the house. Old 
Nelson, the dog, was lying in the door. She did not bark as she usually 
does, but just got up and let me pass. When I came in you were lying 
on Father’s bed and in need of a doctor. The dream worried me so that I 
almost ran to get here this morning. Then when I came in sight of the house 
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it all seemed as if it had happened before, it was so exactly as I had 
dreamed it.” 


My husband hurried off for the doctor and my son was born that eve- 
ning, two months prematurely. He is six feet tall now and 30 years old, 
but if it had not been for that dream it is extremely doubtful if I would 
be writing this now, and it is certain that he would not be here. 


Summarizing Group I, it can be said of the 271 cases in it that 
the majority (208 as against 63) were relatively, if not unquestion- 
ably, unpreventable. And except for the 17 instances in which the 
warning was disregarded, the reason no intervention was attempted 
in the possibly preventable instances could be said to have been 


because the impressions had been too incomplete to have guidance 
value. . 
GrouP IJ. INTERVENTION ATTEMPTED 

There were only 162 cases in which the individual tried to 
prevent the occurrence of the event he had foreseen. On account 
of the interest attaching to this kind of experience, I tried to increase 
the number by searching for additional instances in the available 
old published case sources, without attempting to make the search 
exhaustive. I found 29 cases’ which I added to the above examples 
from the Duke collection, so that there were 191 cases in all to be 
studied as to the results of intervention attempts. Those attempts 
proved to have been successful in a ratio of about two to one, the 
separate groups of each being presented, first in outline on p. 14, 
and followed, as in Group I, by illustration and discussion. 


A. Intervention Futile 


In 60 instances the attempt to avert disaster failed. The appar- 
ent reasons for the failure were varied. The attempt to generalize 
them resulted as follows : 


1. Information too vague. There were 20 cases in which the 
information was vague at least on some point, but nevertheless the 
individual tried to do something to avert the calamity. Because 
of his lack of specific information, however, he did not take the 


* These 29 cases were distributed among various publications as follows: 

Parapsychological journals: Proc. S.P.R. (6); Journal S.P.R. (7); Journal 
A.S.P.R. (4); Bulletin of Boston S.P.R. (1). Books: The Night Side of Nature 
by Catherine Crowe, published by G. Routledge & Co., London, 1854 (6); Some 
Cases of Prediction by Dame Edith Lyttelton, published by G. Bell & Sons, London, 


1937 (3) ; Footfalls on the Boundary of “Another World,” by Robert Dale Owen, 
published by Triibner & Co., London, 1881. 
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Group II. INTERVENTION ATTEMPTED 
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appropriate action, and therefore failed. In all these cases the events 
were of the preventable type, as in Example 9, in which presumably 
if the identity of the individual had been sensed, the tragedy could 
have been avoided. 


Example 9 

On the 18th of July last, my little granddaughter, Kathy C., was killed by 
a township truck which backed into her while at play in her grandmother’s 
driveway. My husband works at night so I wait up for him. While relaxing 
in a darkened room a few nights before, I saw a vision of an accident. | 
saw a child lying on the ground with a cover over it. I was unable to tell 
whether it was a boy or a girl but I figured by the length of the child 
that it would be around five or six years of age. I hadn’t the slightest idea 
of who the child might be as the entire body was covered. It seems it was 
meant to be that way. It so impressed me that I told my next door neighbor 
about it and advised her to keep an eye on her grandson about that age who 
lives with her. I also called my son who lives in the heart of town to watch 
his two small ones in order to avoid an accident. However, I did not call 
the son whose child was killed because he lives in a country place with his 
mother-in-law’s place next to his and both places are securely fenced. I 
did not see how anything could happen to his children. 


In other instances, as in Example 10, specific time, or place, were 
lacking. On that account the individual’s attempts to escape the fore- 
seen calamity still did not succeed, however persistent they may have 
been, and even though the situation was of the preventable type. 
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Example 10 


A gentleman, who resided near one of the Scottish lakes, dreamt that 
he saw a number of persons surrounding a body, which had just been drawn 
out of the water. On approaching the spot, he perceived that it was him- 
self, and the assistants were his own friends and retainers. Alarmed at the 
life-like reality of the vision, he resolved to elude the threatened destiny 
by never venturing on the lake again. On one occasion, however, it became 
quite indispensable that he should do so; and as the day was quite calm, 
he yielded to the necessity, on condition that he should be put ashore at once 
on the opposite side, whilst the rest of the party proceeded to their destina- 
tion where he would meet them. This was accordingly done: the boat 
skimmed gaily over the smooth waters, and arrived safely at the rendezvous, 
the gentlemen laughing at the superstition of their companion, whilst he 
stood smiling on the bank to receive them. But alas! the fates were in- 
exorable ; the little promontory that supported him had been undermined by 
the water ; it gave way beneath his feet, and life was extinct before he could 
be rescued from the waves. This circumstance was related to me by a friend 
of the family. (Crowe, p. 41.) 

2. Uncooperative second person involved. An uncooperative 
second person was involved in 28 cases. These events could be 
considered preventable, as in Example 11, in which presumably 


the accident would not have occurred if the warning had been taken. 


Example 11 


My grandmother tried one morning to keep my grandfather from going 
to work on his farm, telling him she dreamed so vividly of his falling from 
a load of hay and breaking his neck. He was planting that day and laughed 
at her, but the weather started to change, and he stopped planting to help 
the haying crew get the hay in. The team lunged, he fell off the top of 
the load and died of a broken neck. 


3. Situation unpreventable. There were 12 instances in which 
the outcome did not depend only on the individual’s own decision, 
but on a complex set of circumstances beyond his control. There- 
fore, even though he did what he could, he failed, as illustrated by 
Example 12. The situations are classed as unpreventable. 

Example 12 

I was serving in a western desert, and I vividly dreamed that I was in 
Salisbury station and my wife was not there to meet me. I should explain 
that I had only been married three months prior to leaving the Colony, and 
the subject of my return was a constant one in our letters. I wrote to my 
wife and told her of the dream, and she wrote back a letter in which we 
both, so to speak, had a good laugh. However, by a set of most extraordinary 
circumstances entailing the flaunting of a number of precautions taken 


against the actuality, the dream actually occurred in real life some time after 
that. These circumstances included the catching of dysentery, having the 
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convoy broken by an enemy submarine, and so arriving unheralded, and the 
arriving in South Africa and leaving again upon a Sunday so that | per- 
sonally was unable to send a telegram, and finally the loss of the telegram 


by the Sergeant to whom I had entrusted it who was staying on in the port 
of arrival. 


Incidentally, this section devoted to cases seeming to show the 
futility of attempting to intervene in a precognized future is reminis- 
cent of certain stories from history and literature, reflected above 
in Example 10. It would seem that man’s preoccupation through 
the ages with the question of his own destiny may have led to the 
preservation of many narratives, some of them involving famous 
names in history, in which an apparently precognitive dream or 
vision came true in spite of every effort of the individual to escape 
his “fate.” Such older material, however, I believe may be suspect, 
more especially because of its highly dramatic character and the 
strong human interest involved. And even if the incidents them- 
selves be considered as authentic, one might still suspect the selec- 
tivity that preserved them rather than other incidents in which 
an inexorable fate would not have been shown. At any rate, the 
cases of the more recent Duke Collection seem to me much less sug- 
gestive of an unyielding and inescapable destiny than simply of a 


capacity that is limited either in scope or the efficiency of its func- 
tioning. 


B. Intervention Successful 


In 131 cases an effort to avert a foreseen event was made, and 
was successful, if the criterion for success be taken to be the achiev- 
ing of the individual’s objective. It is not possible to say that an 
entire foreseen event was averted, since if it had been, just as in an 
experimental test, it would have been impossible to determine 
whether the original impression was a truly precognitive one. It 
might have been only a baseless anxiety. In these cases, however, 
to whatever extent the foreseen event was averted, sufficient of the 
setting remained to make possible the judgment that the impression 
had related to the event that threatened; and therefore could be 
classed as precognitive. 

The events in the main involved complex human situations such 
as wrecks and accidents over which the individual did not have sole 
control. They were in general of such nature that any given indi- 
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vidual was only one actor, so to speak, and with or without him 
the play could go on. His control was generally limited to a decision 
regarding his own part in the total situation. But since by his 
decision he could prevent his own involvement in the foreseen 
events, they were classed as preventable. Appropriate decisions 
sometimes involved taking action, as illustrated by Example 13. 


Example 13 


On February 9, 1942, Mr. and Mrs. C. stopped for the night at a small 
hotel in Selma, N. C. Early the next morning Mrs. C. dreamed that the 
hotel was reduced to burning ruins by an explosion. The dream woke her 
and she was unable to go back to sleep. Waking her husband she insisted 
that they leave at once. Mr. C., heavy with sleep, protested loudly that 
they had not planned to leave for hours. But his wife was determined and 
they departed at once. 

A day later Mrs. C. called her husband’s attention to a story in the 
morning paper. It was an account of how a truck loaded with dynamite had 
crashed into a small hotel, and the result of the explosion had destroyed the 
building. The hotel was the one in which they had stayed the night before. 
If they had stuck to their original schedule they would still have been in 
the hotel when the truck load of death arrived. 


Or, as in Example 14, the person involved decided to refrain 
from contemplated action. 


Example 14 

When I was newly married I got homesick one day. I just had to go 
home. Billy fussed a little, but gave in to me and ordered the one and only 
taxi to take me to the morning train. I remember how joyful I was and 
how I danced about the house waiting for the taxi. Billy and the driver teased 
me, but I was too happy to care. Just as he bought the ticket, cold fear 
gripped me. I started to cry. “Give him back the tickets,” I said, “Please, 
Billy, we can’t go on this train.” Billy went into one of his rages, but the 
ticket man reached out and took the tickets. “Do as she says. Always do 
as she says.” We got into the taxi and all the way to the hotel they asked 
me why. I did not know. I just cried. At dinner that night there was a 
commotion, The taxi man was coming toward me, pushing people to one 
side and upsetting chairs. He cried, “How did you know not to go on that 
train? It wrecked at the next town. The car you always ride in turned over 
and everyone was killed.” 


Naturally the situations in the different cases varied greatly, and 
consequently many different types of action were involved in pre- 
venting their fulfillment. In a few instances, like Example 15, another 
individual was substituted for the one threatened. 
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Example 15 


At one time my husband kept in running condition a race car. He had 
two drivers, one a smart quick-thinking boy named Dick, the other a good 
sort but slower in reaction named Robert. We were going to Salisbury to a 
race one afternoon. I had never seen the track there, when a picture flashed 
in my mind of a racer going through the fence. The top plank broke and 
went through the driver’s head. Robert was to drive that afternoon. I told 
my husband not to let him drive, but to let Dick, that something was going 
to happen and Dick could think faster. The picture was so plain and real I 
was very much upset and would not tell my husband all of it. He went to 
Dick and told him what I said, and Dick drove. The racer did go through 
the fence in the very place where I had seen it and broke the top plank. 
Dick jerked his head aside and kept from being killed. 


In other cases, necessary information obtained as the result of 
the precognitive experience was all that was necessary to avert the 
tragic part of the foreseen calamity, as illustrated in Example 16. 


Example 16 


The following incident happened about 25 years ago when I was an 
instructor at the City Normal School, and many friends can vouch for the 
accuracy of the story as it is told. My mother had died the year before while 
still watching over my welfare. I cannot tell, but a message came to me that 
saved lives. Of this I am sure. A friend had recently taught me to drive 
one of the old model Ford sedans, and then moved to another city, cautioning 
me about nearly everything that might possibly happen. All went well, and 
then some friends planned a day’s outing at a lake 80 miles distant. Several 
car loads were going and they asked me to take four passengers. Although 
rather nervous about taking that much responsibility I consented and a friend 
told me I could follow her car as she knew the way. The night before the 
picnic I awoke from a frightening dream, I had been following Anne’s car 
on a country road which became rougher by the minute. Suddenly the road 
began descending into a gulley, the descent became steeper and below us 
at the foot of the hill we could see a right angle turn, but directly in front 
was a wall of rock. In my dream I seemed to smell something burning. My 
brakes would not hold. Then I awoke. Before I could eat breakfast the 
next morning, I told my dream to the others and in spite of their laughs I 
said that I could not eat until I found out what to do in such a situation. 
As they did not drive I went to a neighbor’s and he told me that if my 
brakes burned out to throw the car in reverse. Soon we were on our way. 
All went well for an hour or so and we followed Anne’s car as agreed. 
Finally Anne signalled that she would make a turn. We followed, the road 
became rougher and yet we went on until there was no longer any possibility 
of turning back, for we were descending a steep hill with a wall of rock 
at the foot of the hill in a right angle turn. All at once there was the 
smell of rubber burning and my brakes gave way. After a second’s hesita- 
tion I threw the car in reverse and made the dreaded turn at the foot of 
the hill in safety. 


Why did that dream come true? Anne had made the wrong turn and 
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found herself on an old abandoned road. Why did I see this road the night 


before? Anyway our lives were saved because I had not laughed, and took 
heed of the warning. 


Sometimes, too, the experience served only to put the individual 
on guard so that by merely being alert the possible tragedy was pre- 
vented, as in Example 17. 


Example 17 


On the Saturday after Thanksgiving in 1946 I had spent a rather full 
day, and being tired lay down for a few minutes. I was never entirely asleep, 
but the day was dark and rainy and I suddenly jumped up, as I had seen 
a little old woman loom up at the left fender of my car. I felt as wretched 
as though it had happened. I had a hard time shaking the feeling off. That 
was about 4:00. About 5:30 my daughter called me and wanted me to come 
to the bus stop and pick her up. It was at that time when if one puts on his 
lights they do little good. There was a heavy mist. I was driving slowly, 
remembering my dream and taking every precaution. There was not a 
person on the street, when the little old woman loomed up on the left fender. 
I don’t know how I prevented hitting her. I thought I had as she fell, 
but I had stopped immediately. I had to call for help. My husband said it 
was because | had dreamed it and had to make it come true, but I had never 
seen this person before, and she ran into the car. She said the car had 
never touched her. It missed her—but by an eyelash. 


Regardless of the type of situation and the kind of action neces- 
sary to avert it, the experiences in these successful intervention cases 
‘could be said to have served as warnings by which the individual 
managed to escape an impending threat, just as on a common-sense 
basis he might do by following any other kind of warning. From a 
practical standpoint there was no difference. But the question 
whether these cases can be considered as instances in which a pre- 
cognized future event was averted is a theoretical one. Their sug- 
gestive value would depend, then, on how well they fulfill certain 
necessary requirements. Regardless of whether or not any of them 
may be examples of intervention, one needs to know as far as pos- 
sible to what extent they need be so considered. 

Among the more obvious and external requirements of a case of 
intervention are the following: First, it must be due unequivocally 
to a precognitive, and no other, form of psi process. The impression 
of the foreseen event must be clear-cut, so that one can be certain 
just what was foreseen. It must also specifically include the indi- 
vidual in question. In addition, there must be no doubt that the 
action taken did change the course of events as desired, 2nd that 
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presumably no such action would have occurred except as the result 
of the warning. The cases that fulfill all of the above requirements 
will be designated as acceptable, and those that do not, as unaccept- 
able. Whatever their nature may actually have been, the purpose 
here, as stated above, is to see the extent to which the intervention 
hypothesis need be considered. 


Analysis of the cases to see which ones fulfilled the above cri- 
terion, then, gave the following results: 

1. Unacceptable cases. Nearly all of these cases, 122 of the 
131 in which intervention was successful, showed rather obvious 
weaknesses in relation to the above criteria of acceptability. They 
fell into groups, on the basis of those weaknesses, as follows: 

a. Alternatives to precognition possible. In 29 cases, regardless 
of the fact that the impression seemed to be based on a future event, 
there were circumstances already in existence at the time of the ex- 
perience which could not be ruled out as possibly having been the 
cause of it. In some instances these circumstances were such that 


clairvoyance rather than precognition might have been the psi 
process involved, as in Example 18. 


Example 18 


Over 20 years ago I was working as an investigator for an investment 
insurance company. As our company insured cars and trucks I made enemies 
in the underworld. In consequence I usually had a good firearm within 
reach. One morning | was awakened at 4:00 A.M. by a policeman who was 
a close personal friend. The guy looked like he had seen a ghost. He asked 
me to loan him my pet pistol, a 44 calibre Smith & Wesson special. He 
handed me his own gun, a 38 Colt police, saying, “For God’s sake don’t 
carry this gun. I can’t tell you why. You would think I am crazy.” 

About 10:00 A.M. that same morning I received a call to the Memorial 
Hospital. My policeman friend had stumbled into a hold up. He had 
killed two hoodlums and wounded a third with five shots from my 44 before 
suffering a minor chest wound himself. 

He asked me to take his 38 to a pistol range and fire it. I did. It fired 
two shots. On the third the main spring let go, rendering the gun useless. 
I went back and told my friend “I thought so,” he said. “I dreamed I was in 
a gun fight and the gun failed on the third shot. That dream was so real 
that I just knew I had to have a good gun before I went on duty. I was 
even scared to drive to your place, two and one-half blocks with that Colt.” 
Modern guns of the superb quality of Colts, and Smith & Wesson seldom 
fail. Just why this cop had the nightmare, I don’t know. All I know is 
that he was as anxious to obtain my 44 as a drowning man is to grab a life- 
preserver, and that in my hands his gun fired only two shots. 
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In the above case, even though the policeman’s experience seemed 
to be based on the still future hold-up, the possibility exists that 
it might have been caused instead by a clairvoyant awareness of a 
defect in the gun converted by dream embroidery into a hold-up in 
which the gun failed. If such had been true, then the experience 
would not have been a genuinely precognitive one, and would have 
no bearing on the theoretical aspects of this study. 

Also, among these cases to which an alternative to precognition 
existed were a few, like Example 19, in which a telepathic factor 
could not be ruled out. 


Example 19 


When I was about 18 years old we had a house in the suburban district 
of Oslo and during the summer vacation rented one about 24% hours away 
by train. Once my mother asked me to go to town to take care of some 
business. I was to leave in the morning and stay in Oslo through the day, 
spend the night at our home and return the next morning. The night before 
I left I had a horrible dream. I dreamed that I woke up in my mother’s 
room at the house in town where I used to sleep when I was there. I saw 
a man bending over me and [ started screaming but nobody heard me. 
Then he put his hands around my throat and started choking me and I woke 
up shaking all over. I could still feel his hands around my neck. The next 
morning I left anyway, but I could not get the dream out of my mind. 
Half way to Oslo I left the train and took the first one back again. My 
mother was more surprised than pleased to see me. I told her about my 
dream and she sighed, “Well, you’re always seeing and hearing things.” 
The next day we got a call from the police in Oslo saying that our house 
had been robbed that night. When my mother got the message she looked 
at me and fainted. Later we heard that a neighbor leaving for work in the 
morning had seen a curtain blow through a wide open window in our house, 
and knowing we were not at home had notified the police. The window 
was the one in my mother’s room. 


In the above case, the possibility exists that the individual’s 
experience was based upon a telepathic impression from the robber 
who may already at the time of the experience have had in mind the 
house he meant to enter, again embroidered as by a vivid imagina- 
tion. If so, of course, the case would not bear on the question of inter- 
vention. 

b. Precognized impression vague. There were 51 instances in 
which the precognized impression was so vague that instead of a 
specific calamity, only a generalized sense of danger was experienced 
Even so, the individual, by taking precautions, did escape a calamity 
that later occurred. Although the experiences in this group may 
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really have been based on the future event, one is not forced to 
consider that they were. Whatever value such cases may have from 
certain viewpoints, for the present purpose they are open to the 
possibility that the relationship between experience and event may not 
have been precognitive, but only coincidental. They must then be 
considered as unacceptable. They are illustrated by Example 20. 


Example 20 


Several years ago my husband was working on the McGovern tunnel, 
then in the process of construction. His job was underground and on the 
swing shift. About 30 minutes before time to leave the house I began to 
cry without control. As I rarely cried my husband was greatly concerned. 
I finally told him I wished he would not go to work, although I had no 
concrete reason for saying such a thing. Just a feeling that all was not 
well. As we sorely needed the money he tried to allay my fears, but I 
only cried the more. However, he finally gave in and stayed at home. That 
night there was an explosion in the tunnel on the shift he worked and 
several men were seriously injured. 


c. Precognized impression specific but limited. In 18 cases 
the event foreseen was a specific and dangerous situation, but either 
the experience or the reporting of it stopped short of including the 
actual calamity that presumably would follow. And so, even though, 
as a result of the experience, the individual took action and averted 
the calamity, theoretically his action did not constitute an interven- 
tion because precognition had not covered the averted event. This 
kind of situation is illustrated by Example 21. 


Example 21 


When I was going to bed one night I had this premonition. I was driving 
a company staff car to Winston-Salem, There is a curve to the left as you 
drive along highway 421 at a point about a mile this side of a radio trans- 
mitter station. In this premonition I was approaching the curve. As I got 
into the curve a car coming from Winston-Salem rounded the curve toward 
me. When we were about 40 or 50 feet apart, a dirty yellow truck sped 
around the curve and started to pass this oncoming car. That placed the 
truck squarely in my lane. I remember thinking there was sufficient space 
on the shoulder of the road for me to get out of his way. That was all to 
my premonition, 

The next day as I drove to Winston-Salem I had this on my mind. 
Instead of approaching the curve at 50 or 55 miles an hour and then 
slowing down just before I went into the swing to the left, I slowed down 
to 35 or 40 miles an hour and kept my eyes on the spot I had seen in my 
premonitive vision the night before. 

Just as I had seen it, the car rounded the curve from the direction of 
Winston-Salem and came toward me. When I was about 40 to 50 feet away 
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a yellow truck liberally splashed with mud and dust, whipped around the 
oncoming car and headed straight for me. Both the truck driver and | hit 
our breaks. I remember that the right wheels of the staff car went off the 
road, but how far I could not say. The truck driver cut his wheels toward 
his side of the road and we narrowly missed a head-on collision. I believe 
we came within 15 or fewer feet of a crash. 


In the above example, the foreseen event was that the yellow 
truck would appear at the specified place, which it did. No wreck 
had been foreseen, and therefore the fact that none occurred repre- 
sented normal response to a warning and cannot be considered an 
intervention. 

d. No specific mention of individual. In 17 cases doubt could 
arise as to whether the event as foreseen necessarily included the 
individual who avoided the calamity. Although in most of them 
it seemed a reasonable assumption that he would have been involved, 
for present purposes only specific mention would ensure that his 
escape constituted an intervention. Cases of this kind are illustrated 
by Example 22. 


Example 22 

During the war my husband was in command of a Naval ship, and 
naturally thoughts of him were often in my mind. After he had been 
away for almost two years I dreamed one night that he started home by plane. 
The plane was wrecked and everyone aboard was killed. I had that dream on 
14 consecutive nights. I wrote him asking him when he returned that if 
it were humanly possible not to come by plane. Several months passed and 
early one morning he called me from a California airport saying he had 
just arrived and would leave in about an hour. He asked me to meet him 
in Washington the following day. I was horror stricken. My feelings are 
difficult to describe, but I felt he must not fly. I persuaded him to come by 
train. He cancelled his reservation and had coffee with several officers who 
had flown in with him, and turned in for a few hours of sleep. When he 
got up he found the plane on which he was to have left had crashed about 
10 minutes after it left the field and everyone aboard was killed. 


In the above example, the assumption on the part of the wife, 
that her husband would have been killed if he had taken the plane, 
was reasonable. Yet since she did not actually foresee him (or 
specify that she did) as one of the dead one cannot interpret the fact 


that he escaped as due to action that theoretically could be classed 
as an intervention. 


e. Escape possible without intervention. In seven instances it 
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seemed possible that even without the experience the individual might 
have avoided the catastrophe, as in Example 23. 


Example 23 


I remember very vividly a dream I had several years ago, 1947, I believe. 
I dreamed that I was near the ACL underpass on the way to Richmond and 
ran into the rear of a big Brooks Brothers truck. It woke me up. The 
next day when I approached the top of the hill and before starting the down- 
grade to the underpass, I instinctively slowed down. There was a big truck, 
motor in the ditch at the roadside with the rear out in the road. Believe me, 
I passed it by with respect. 


In the above case, the possibility exists that the individual might 
- have been able to avoid hitting the truck, even without the warning, 
and therefore one is not forced to assume that the escape was due 
to an intervention. 

2. Acceptable cases. After making the above elimination, only 
nine cases remained as acceptable. But, any attempt to make final 
evaluations on case material is likely to be futile. The best one can 
hope to do is to make relative judgments. In isolating the cases 
that seem to me to be acceptable, the decision as to which are and 
which are not is decidedly relative. I do not feel that all the cases 
in the unacceptable groups actually have no value for this study. In 
some instances the judgments which were based on reports that 
may themselves have been faulty, had to be arbitrary. On the other 
hand, I do not feel that the cases listed here as acceptable are perfect. 
In fact, I will point out some possible imperfections below. The 
point is rather that the criticisms possible on these are relatively 
less obvious. Since the number of cases in this group is small but 
important, they are all given below. 


Example 24 


Many years ago when my son, who is now a man with a baby a year 
old, was a boy I had a dream early one morning. I thought the children and 
I had gone camping with some friends. We were camped in such a pretty 
little glade on the shores of the sound between two hills. A little creek 
flowed into the sound. It was wooded, and our tents were under the trees. 
I looked around and thought what a lovely spot it was. 

I thought I had some washing to do for the baby, so I went to the creek 
where it broadened out a little. There was a nice clean gravel spot, so I 
put the baby and the clothes down. I noticed that I had forgotten the soap 
so I started back to the tent. The baby stood near the creek throwing hand 
fuls of pebbles ino the water. I got my soap and came back, and my baby 
was lying face down in the water. I pulled him out but he was dead. | 
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awakened then, sobbing and crying. What a wave of joy went over me then 
when I realized that I was safe in bed and that he was alive. I thought 
about it and worried for a few days, but then nothing happened and I 
forgot about it. 

During that summer some friends asked the chilren and me to go camp- 
ing with them. We cruised along the sound until we found a good place 
for our camp near fresh water. The lovely little glade between the hills 
had a small creek and big trees to pitch our tents under. While sitting on 
the beach with one of the other women watching the children play one day, 
I happened to think I had some washing to do, so I took the baby and went 
to the tent for the clothes. When I got back to the creek I put down the 
baby and the clothes, and then I noticed that I had forgotten the soap. 
I started back for it, and as I did so the baby picked up a handful of pebbles 
and threw them in the water. Instantly my dream flashed into my mind. 
It was like a moving picture. He stood just as he had in my dream, white 
dress, yellow curls, shining sun. For a moment I almost collapsed. Then 
I caught him up and went back to the beach and my friends. When I 
composed myself I told them about it. They just laughed and said I imagined 
it. That is such a simple answer when one cannot give a good explanation. 
I am not given to imagining wild things. 

Example 25 

Some time ago when my son was a little boy of five I went to stay for a 
few days with my sister, taking the child with me. One afternoon we went 
for a walk in the field, had quite lost our way and found after a while that 
we had evidently wandered into private grounds. We decided to follow the 
path, for it would probably lead to a house where we could ask our way. 

We were walking along, the little boy running some yards ahead, when 
my sister suddenly exclaimed, “Don’t let Jeffrey run ahead like that. Call 
him back. I just remembered something I dreamed last night. I was in a 
place just like this, but the path ended in a precipice, and I was lying on the 
edge holding a child by the hands who had slipped over. It may mean 
nothing, but call him back all the same.” I did so, and we walked on. Quite 
soon the path turned a little and then ceased abruptly at a sheer drop, 
evidently a view point for a waterfall that was just opposite. 

Had the child run on at the pace he had been going he would not have 
been able to pull up in time to avoid falling. I found this affair very 
puzzling for it did not seem like actually seeing ahead in time—precognition— 
since the child did not fall in reality. But thinking about it now there appears 
to me to be more similarity than I had at first thought, for in each case she 
saved the child, although in the dream it was by physical means, and in reality 
by a mental effort, of which the dream was symbolic, perhaps. Or 


is this 
too far-fetched an idea? 


Example 26 


About 10 years ago in New York I had a dream. I heard a scream and 
turned around and saw my son, then two years old, falling through the 
window, I even heard the siren of the ambulances driving up in front of 


the house. When I awoke I first checked the baby and then the windows 
Everything was okay. 


\ couple of days later I put his mattress in the 
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window for airing. The window was pulled tightly down on it. I was busy 
in the next room. Suddenly I remembered my dream and ran into his room. 
He had managed to push up the window and was up on the window sill. 
I grabbed him the moment he was going to fall. The mattress was already 
down on the street. 


Example 27 


When about nineteen years old I got a job that I had been after for a 
year. The night before I was to report for work as fireman in a steam 
plant, I dreamed the same dream three times of a steam explosion in which 
I was blown out of the building and died in the hospital. I thought that I 
read the account in the paper. I did not take the job. 

About a week later the accident occurred. The man who took my job 
was blown out of the building and died. One was scalded to death, one was 
lost for some time by being blown under a huge pile of coal. I do not 
know how the fourth man escaped. I helped repair the firebox on the Sterling 
boiler that let go. 


Example 28 


.. . We were living in about 188-, in Hertford-street, Mayfair. One day 
I determined that on the morrow I would drive to Woolwich in our 
brougham, taking my little child and nurse, to spend the day with a relation. 
During the night I had a painfully clear dream in vision of myself standing 
on the pavement and holding my child, our old coachman falling on his 
head on the road—his hat smashed in. This so much discomposed me that 
when in the morning I sent for the coachman to give him his orders, I 
almost hoped that some obstacle to the drive might arise, so that I might 
have an excuse for going by train. The coachman was an old and valued 
servant. I asked him if he would have the coach ready to drive to Wool- 
wich at ten. He was not given to making difficulties; but he hesitated, and 
when I suggested eleven instead, he said that he would prefer that hour. 
He gave no reason for his hesitation . . . I told him almost eagerly that I 
could quite well go by train; but he said that all was right. 

We went to Woolwich and spent the day. All went well until we reached 
Piccadilly on the return journey. Then I saw that other coachmen were 
looking at us; and looking through the glass front of the brougham I saw 
that the coachman was leaning back in his seat, as though the horse were 
pulling violently, of which, however, I felt no sign. We turned up Down- 
street. He retained his attitude. My dream flashed back upon me. I called 
him to stop, jumped out, caught hold of my child, and called to a policeman 
to catch the coachman. Just as he did so the coachman swayed and fell 
off the box. If I had been in the least less prompt, he would have fallen just 
as I saw him in my dream. I found afterwards that the poor man had been 
suffering from a serious attack of diarrhoea on the previous day, and had 
gradually fainted from exhaustion during the drive home. . . . In this case 
my premonitory dream differed from the reality in two points. In my dream 
we approached Down-street from the west; in reality we came from the east. 
In my dream the coachman actually fell on his head, the crushing of his hat 


on the road being the most vivid point of the dream. ... (Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
11, p. 497.) 
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In June 1951 off and on for over two weeks | had the same recurrent 
dream. I was in a white house, untenanted, in a very small kitchen. My 
father and my husband were with me. They were building something. 
Things weren’t going right. They started wrangling. Dad was losing his 
patience. He was a good carpenter and precise. My husband was getting 
more angry. I stepped in and told them I had had enough. Dad slammed 
down his tools, said nothing and walked out. My husband looked at me 
and quit. The carpentering was left unfinished in the dream, always the 
same dream. 

At this time we had been living with my folks for 11 years. Housing 
problems, no hopes. But suddenly out of nowhere the last of June my brother- 
in-law called and told us of a little white house that would be for rent. 
We applied and rented it. That same week my dad and my husband and | 
were in the little white house, the same little kitchen. I was washing the 
built-in cabinets and sink. Everything was identical as in the dream, but no 
argument. I thought I was again just imagining. However, by the end 
of five or six days, the argument developed. My dad grew impatient, my 
husband more angry. There I sat as in my dream, watching. Suddenly | 
sat bolt upright. I realized the situation here and in the dream were identi- 
cal. I also remembered the bad ending of the dream. I immediately made 
up my mind this would not end like the dream, so I asked Dad if he could 
eat some ice cream and drink some tea. He was pleased so I left and was 
gone about 20 minutes. The situation was still tense when I returned. The 
scene remained. To this day I don’t know why I did it, but I began to 
laugh, I guess I became almost hysterical. I know I thought the dream 
was winning and I was silly for thinking so. Both men got so cross at me 
they forgot the tenseness of the argument. After we were settled in the 
house Dad said one day, “For a while I thought I was going to walk out 
and let your husband finish it, but you fixed that.” Then later my husband 


said that he was about ready to tell him to get out, he had caused enough 
arguments. 


Example 30 

A mother had a waking picture of her eldest son, Herbert, dead in the 
bath tub. It haunted her so that she made a special point of listening that 
nothing went wrong, but she did not tell him her impression although she 
told her younger son, Peter. After a couple of years Herbert went away and 
when he came home for a holiday she still remembered it. 

One evening on this visit she heard him whistling and singing in the 
bath tub. She was dressed to go out but could not leave. After a while 
she heard the water running out but did not hear him singing so she opened 
the door, and there he lay, exactly as she had seen him two years before. 
There was gas heat and the window was closed and he had apparently been 
overcome by fumes. She immediately opened the door and windows and called 


the doctor and he was revived. If she had not been there, he doubtless would 
have died. (Journal S.P.R., Vol. 34, p. 69.) 


Example 31 


Being engaged running a locomotive with a local freight train for some 
time, and there were several working on construction trains on the same 
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road, and one in particular that was very difficult to run and not get in the 
way of other working trains, which offence would suspend the conductor 
and engineer, or one of them at least; and what made it still more complicated 
was that they had to run over several miles of another road where there 
were many more trains to look after, as both roads ran over the same track. 
After trying three or four conductors and engineers and all got discharged 
or suspended for thirty or sixty days, the road master came to me to take 
the engine I was running, and go and try it without a conductor, and have 
charge of a large number of men as gang boss, working the men, keeping 
their time mileage of the cars loaded and light, conducting the train, running 
the engine, and receiving all telegraph orders, making a report each day 
of all I had done, and all that transpired—being stationed out on the road 
at a small town. 

After running it about two weeks, I dreamed one night that there was a 
collision at that station of the fast express with the through freight train, 
and that the engines were terribly broken up and passenger coaches, with 
many killed and many more badly hurt. When I awoke, it was very vivid 
in my mind, worried me throughout the day, but nothing happened; but the 
next morning when I was ready to go, the through freight train was late, and 
came down, passing the station seven minutes on the express time (one of the 
most reckless things they could have done, as it was in a cut, and on a 
sharp curve where the express always came through at full speed). My 
engine was standing over on the second side track with its train. Just 
then I heard the express whistle for the station,—I saw my dream in an 
instant, with all its horror, but, not supposing there was any chance to save 
them, I took a red flag and ran out on the track and stopped the freight by 
my signals, as I ran down the track toward the express, as it was in the 
curve. As soon as the engineer saw the flag, he did all in his power to stop. 
The two engines came within about ten feet of each other, as they stopped. 

Now without any one to have flagged them, there is no telling what the 
result would have been, as there were nine coaches, with all that could stand 
up inside and out on the platforms, and no one else that could have flagged 
the trains, as they were not there to do it if I had not done it. The dream 
had aroused my mind so thoroughly that I was on the look out for anything 
of the kind to happen ; otherwise I should not have paid any attention to them, 
as I was not in the habit of meddling with other trains when mine was out 
of the way. This was looked at by those interested there at that time as a 
matter of chance, or luck, as some would have it—just happened to be so, 
but if they (had) known what I did about it and had their mind taxed as 
heavily as I did the day before, they would have thought different; for I 
practically knew of it more than twenty-four hours before it came, and had 
it in my power to save it, and did it with joy. (Proc., S.P.R., Vol. 11, p. 
561.) 


Example 32 
I was working as a street car operator for the Los Angeles Railway 
Company. I dreamed that I was operating a “one man” car on the “W” 


line going south on F I pulled up at an intersection, Avenue 
26, loaded passengers and waited for the signal to change. All things in 
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the dream were as they actually were; I mean the street, stores, traffic con- 
ditions, everything was in the dream just as they were in real life. 

When the signal said “Go” I proceeded and crossed the intersection. 
Now F.... Street, on which I was traveling south, runs north and south, 
Avenue 26, crosses it. A short block south of Avenue 26 there is an exit 
which is for automobile traffic only. The exit gives onto F. .. . Street, 
and it is a one-way exit, but it is possible, and too often done, to make an 
illegal lefthand turn and go south on F. ... Street. In order to do this 
the auto has to cross both north and south bound street car tracks. 


Now back to the dream: As I crossed the intersection | saw 


a north- 
bound “5” 


car approaching. I waved to the motorman and went on. As 
the cars passed my car was at the point of this exit. Suddenly, without 
warning, a big truck, painted a solid bright red, cut in front of me coming 
from the exit. The north bound car had obstructed my view of the exit, 
and the truck, making the illegal turn, could not see my car because of the 
other street car. There was a terrific crash. People were thrown from their 
seats on the street car and the truck was overturned. There had been three 
people in the truck—two men and a woman. The two men were sprawled 
on the street, dead, and the woman was screaming in pain. I walked over 
to the woman and she looked at me with the largest bluest eyes I had ever 
seen. She repeatedly shouted at me, “You could have avoided this, you 
could have avoided this.” 

I awoke with a start, my pajamas soaked with perspiration. It was nearly 
time for me to get up anyway, so I stayed up, quite shaken by the dream. 

I reported for work and for one reason or another I do not remember, 
I was given a run on the “W” line. I had recovered my composure by then 
and had put the dream out of my mind. I made one trip south. On my 
second trip I pulled up to Avenue 26 just as in the dream and loaded passen- 
gers. I was waiting for the signal to change, still not thinking of the 
dream, when I suddenly became sick at my stomach. I was actually nauseated. 
I felt provoked at myself and hoped it would go away. As I left the inter- 
section on the signal change, I saw, just as in my dream, a No. 5 car, north- 
bound. Now I was definitely sick. Everything seemed to have happened 
before and my mind seemed to be shouting at me about something. When 
I waved to the motorman on the “5” 


car the dream came to me. I immedi- 
ately shut off the power and 


applied the brakes, stopping the car. A truck, 
not a big truck completely red as in my dream, but a panel delivery truck 
with space for advertising on the side painted over with bright red, shot 
directly in my path. Had I been moving at all, I would have hit it as surely 
as I did in my dreams. 

There were three people in the truck, two men and a woman. 

As the truck passed in front of me, the woman leaned out of the window 
and looked up at me with the same startled, large blue eyes I had seen in 
my dream, and without realizing what it meant to me, I’m sure, she waved 
her arm hand, thumb and forefinger circled in the familiar “okay” gesture. 

I was so upset I had to be relieved. 


These nine cases, then, conform reasonably well to the require- 
ments mentioned above. 


Sut even so, the judgment that these are 
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acceptable and the others not, is, as I have said, relative. For in- 
stance, there is a counterexplanation that could apply in some of these 
instances. It is based on internal rather than external factors. Even 
if it be granted that one part of the experience, the one that was ful- 
filled, had been precognized, it may not be necessary to assume that 
the averted part was; for it is possible that the origin of the total 
experience was more complicated, and that the two parts had differ- 
ent origins. Even if the non-averted part were truly precognitive, the 
other still could have been a rational inference derived from the pre- 
cognitive impression. Since it is evident from the study of other psi 
cases that dreamers do often embroider extrasensorially received in- 
formation, it is only reasonable to ask whether such mental action 
could be involved in cases like these. 

Suppose, for instance, that a critical situation short of the ulti- 
mate calamity were precognitively apprehended (as indeed was true 
in the cases of Section C above, in which only the danger was fore- 
seen), might not the rest of the experience have been unconsciously 
added on by the dreaming mind? For instance, in Example 24, if the 
dreaming mother had foreseen the site of the camp and the moment 
when she remembered the soap, might not the quick unconscious 
inference that the baby would be drowned when she returned have 
been a natural one to make? In the same way, one could suppose 
that in Example 25 the fall of the child from the precipice, and also, 
in Example 26, the baby’s fall from the window could be taken as 
inferences based on truly foreseen situations. In these three cases it 
seems to me such a possibility cannot be ruled out. 

Inferences such as these presumptive ones might well arise from 
natural anxieties. The question as to whether they would occur 
before waking, as in these just-mentioned cases, rather than after 
waking might depend on the point at which the emotional (or some 
other) factor wakened the individual. In other words, one could 
suppose in cases like those of Section C above, in which the danger 
but not the actual calamity was foreseen, that they were instances 
different from these only in that in them the dreamer awakened 
before there had been time for the inference to be made. 

In order to avoid this counterhypothesis there must be no ques- 
tion but that except for the intervening action the calamity would 
have occurred, and also that except for the experience no action 
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would have been taken. It seems to me possible (even though, I 
admit, scarcely likely) that even without the experience the indi- 
vidual in Example 27 might have somehow avoided the explosion, 
(might even have been absent that day) ; or in the familiar old case, 
Example 28, of the coachman falling from the brougham, his fall 
might just possibly have been prevented without the forewarning ; 
and even without the experience, the individual in Example 29 
might have summoned the wit to stop the quarrel between her father 
and her husband. 

The last three cases of the group, however, (Example 30, the 
man in the bathtub, and Examples 31 and 32, the two engineers’ 
cases ) seem to me to approach the ideal very closely (even though in 
Example 31, one must rely on the narrator’s conviction that without 
the dream he would not have taken the action). At least it seems 
relatively unreasonable to suppose that without the intervention any- 
thing in the situations as given could have prevented the man from 
drowning, the two trains from colliding, or the truck from being 
hit by the street car; neither does it seem reasonable to suppose that 
that intervening action would have been taken except for the ex- 
perience that preceded it. These three cases, then, seem to me to be 
more suggestive of the occurrence of true intervention than any others 
in my list. 

As to whether the cases of Group II were preventable, all but 12 
could be so classified. In these 12 instances an attempt was made to 
prevent the occurrence of the foreseen event, even though the situa- 
tion really was unpreventable, but in all the rest the situations were 
preventable. There was thus in Group II as in Group I a small 
overlap of cases in which the presence or absence of an intervention 
attempt did not follow the logic of preventability. But nevertheless, 
in general, intervention was attempted in potentially preventable 
situations and not attempted in those that were unpreventable. The 
over-all generalization on this point would be that the individuals 
did in the main act logically, and failure to do so was mainly due to 
imperfectly received impressions. 


DISCUSSION 


Out of 131 cases of apparently successful intervention only nine 
were considered as acceptably fulfilling the ostensible requirements. 
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Even from this selected number, six more were eliminated as 
possibly being open to counterhypothesis. But in the three remain- 
ing cases no reasonable objections seemed to apply (except, of course, 
those that are inevitably inherent in all human testimony) and they 
were therefore allowed to stand as the most suggestive of all, on the 
point of intervention. Whether or not they too may be open to 
counterhypotheses not herein specified is not the point. They are 
not advanced as proof of intervention, but only as the best illustra- 
tions I could find of experiences that suggest it. 

The number is, of course, very small but numbers in a case study 
can have only secondary importance in any event, and in this 
instance one would have no right to expect very many. The re- 
quirements for an acceptable case of successful intervention are much 
too complex for that. 

But the fact that even a few such instances evidently occur needs 
to be considered. The fact may encourage those interested in solv- 
ing the problem of volitional freedom, as it seems to be involved here, 
to look more hopefully to the possibility of eventually getting evi- 
dence on the question. On the other hand, to those who are secking 
for an understanding of precognition and are baffled in their attemipt 
to account for it, the suggestion of these cases that a precognized 
future can be altered would only increase the difficulty. In a world 
governed by the causal and temporal principles as presently con- 
ceived, it is sufficiently difficult to figure out a way by which a non- 
existent future event could cause a present one, without also trying 
to account for its possible avertibility. If precognition be under- 
stood to mean the foreseeing of a future that is bound to occur, then 
that future by definition could not be averted; and conversely, if a 
foreseen event can be averted then it could not have been one that 
was bound to occur. If, as these cases suggest, a foreseen event was 
averted, then the facts escape the definitions, and redefining is neces- 
sary. Such redefining would seem to necessitate the altering of estab- 
lished concepts of causality and time, and that need may be the heart 
of the present difficulty. 

For confronted with the experimental evidence for precognition 
and also the suggestion that intervention is a possibility, the rational 
mind reaches an impasse, from which it must take one of several ways 
of escape. It may await further study, more case collections and 
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analyses, possibly, but more particularly (and however remote at 
present ), experimental evidence of intervention. Or this conflict of 
experience and logic could be taken as a fresh starting point in attack- 
ing the question of precognition itself, the adequacy of the evidence, 
the interpretations, and the limitations, whatever they may be. A 
third escape might be to reexamine the fundamental assumptions of 
causality, of the nature of reality and of experience. 

Perhaps a combination of all these reactions will be necessary. 
At any rate, the present situation seems to be one of self-contra- 
diction. Such an appearance has in the history of science denoted 
only an early stage in the investigation of a new principle. It is 
fair to assume that when the facts are sufficiently clearly known in 
this new area, too, nature will be found to be harmonious. The 
present indications, therefore, are that the solution awaits some view- 
point not yet glimpsed, some approach not yet discovered, some 
question not yet phrased. I hope even this mere handful of cases, 
by raising questions about some current concepts, can help to stimu- 
late a forward step, may even perhaps inspire some ingenious experi- 
ment to test the possibility of intervention in precognition. 
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EVIDENCE OF DISPLACEMENT IN A 
PRECOGNITION TEST 


By G. L. Mancan' 





ABSTRACT: After reviewing the various methods used in earlier researches on 
precognition, or ESP of the future, Dr. Mangan presents an experiment with 
a new advance in method, reported for the first time. The aim was to devise a 
safe way of arranging the order of the target cards to be precognized, one that 
would allow nothing but precognition to give results reliably above chance. 

The subject who participated in this experiment was in San Diego, California. 
She completed five runs of ESP symbols a day, five days a week, for four weeks. 
At the end of each week, she mailed her data to the experimenter, in Durham, 
North Carolina. When the record sheets were received and before the experi- 
menter looked at them, he selected the targets which the calls were intended 
to match. The method of selection, based on a complicated series of steps intended 
to be beyond the range of human power to influence to any purpose, is described 
in detail. 

In a preliminary test (GESP) the subject had shown a strong tendency to 
hit the next card ahead (called forward displacement). In the main experiment 
this happened again and constituted the main effect produced. She exceeded 
“chance” on this displacement to an extent to be expected but once in a thousand 
such series (of 100 runs). Also, as in the preliminary series, she tended to avoid 
the card just preceding the intended target (backward displacement) and gave 
a total score well below “chance” on that. It should be remembered, too, that 
this was an ESP test in which long distance and precognition were combined as 
test conditions. 

Dr. Mangan published a report of a PK experiment in the preceding issue of 
the Journal.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


‘Bee published evidence of precognition must be viewed cumula- 
tively. It rests, not on any one critical study or series of studies, 
but rather on a limited amount of experimental evidence as reported 
by Rhine (10, 11, 12), Humphrey and Pratt (4), Humphrey and 
Rhine (5), Tyrrell (19), Stuart (18), and Hutchinson (6). Caring- 
ton (3), and Soal and Goldney (17) offered it as the probable ex- 
planation of certain secondary effects in other data. 

_ There is nearly as much evidence of precognition in spontaneous 
cases as there is of contemporaneous ESP. Saltmarsh’s approach 
to precognition was a treatment of spontaneous case reports (16), 


‘I wish to express my appreciation to the Parapsychology Foundation, Inc., of 
New York City, whose financial support made this research possible; to Mrs. 
Esther Foster for the help she gave in rechecking the data; and to Mr. Malcolm 
Turner for his advise on the statistical problems of this paper. 
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not an experimental study. Indications from such data are valuable, 
but not conclusive ; Saltmarsh himself took this view. L. E. Rhine’s 
reports on spontaneous cases (14, 15) should be considered in the 
same light. There is no reason, except the law of parsimony, for 
not accepting the evidence of precognition in these studies, as well 
as in those (of Soal and Goldney, for example) where the evidence 
from secondary effects looks like precognition. The logical difficulty 
of precognition, however, demands an extremely cautious approach. 

As to the evidence in secondary ESP effects, Carington, in his 
GESP tests with drawings, found forward displacement which he 
interpreted as precognitive (3). There is an alternative possibility 
that the judge matching the drawings may have exercised ESP 
ability himself; and since the results depend solely on his judgments, 
they can be explained adequately without reference to precognition. 
Also, Carington’s method of selecting his target drawings did not 
exclude the possibility that he used contemporary ESP to make 
the target match the responses already made by the subjects. 

A similar forward displacement effect was displayed most mark- 
edly in the Soal and Goldney experiment (17), where it reached an 
extremely high level of significance. Again, it was most probably 
precognitive ; that is about all one can say. The set-up of the experi- 
ment did not satisfy the basic requirement in a precognition experi- 
ment that the event predicted should be beyond reasonable human 
control and influence. 

The experimental evidence is not all of equal weight, nor is it 
all statistically significant. The results of the earliest precognition 
experiments, reported in 1938 (11), were qualified by the fact that 
there were possible alternative hypotheses; for example, the possi- 
bility that the card orders the subjects were trying to predict could 
have been influenced or selected in a way to favor the subject's calls. 
Judgment had to be suspended when the “ESP shuffle” research 
(13) indicated that ESP in the shuffling might have aided in making 
the target deck match the predicted order without benefit of pre- 
cognition. 

In the later series (5, 6, 10, 12) where the cards were machine 
shuffled, significant results were obtained. However, it was sub- 
sequently considered at least theoretically possible that the order of 
the target deck, during the mechanical shuffle, could have been in- 
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fluenced by PK into a better-than-chance matching with the pre- 
dicted order. The explanation of the results as being due only to 
precognition was therefore not considered adequately conclusive. 

Tyrrell’s precognition experiments using the electrical ESP 
apparatus (19) likewise appear inconclusive on the grounds that 
non-ESP similarity of patterning would have to be explored through 
a cross-check of subjects’ choices and mechanical selections. There 
is also the remote counterexplanation of his data, at least as a logical 
possibility, that the subject clairvoyantly read the selector mecha- 
nism. It is hard to say whether a psychokinetic influence on the 
choice of the box was possible with the apparatus used. In any case, 
it is difficult to form any sound judgment of Tyrrell’s results. 

In the more elaborately controlled experiments of Rhine (10) 
and of Humphrey and Rhine (5) the results were significant. The 
subject attempted to predict the order of the cards, which were 
shuffled and cut mechanically, the number of shuffles and the cut- 
point being based on the numbers used in temperature reports in a 
specified newspaper for a specified future date. This device reduced 
the feasibility of the PK counterhypothesis although it did not elimi- 
nate it wholly, assuming that the temperature or the instruments 
might be influenced by PK. 

A further step in eliminating possible influence by PK was the 
improved technique used in the Marchesi one-day (8) and one-year 
(7) experiments. The pooled results were marginally significant. 
In the one-day experiment, in which the target orders were assembled 
one day after the predictions were made, the decks were hand- 
shuffled. In the one-year series, however, a more advanced ran- 
domizing technique was adopted. Three decks of numbered cards 
were prepared, representing page, column, and entry in Tippett's 
table of random numbers. Immediately before the setting-up of the 
target decks, these Tippett decks were given five dove-tail shuffles 
each. Six dice were then thrown, and the faces uppermost were 
totaled. This sum determined the cut of the page deck. The dice 
were thrown twice more to determine the column and entry. The 
random number sequence was then transposed into ESP symbols 
by use of a code; for example, 1 and 6 meant square, 2 and 7 meant 
circle, and so on. 
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In recent years, a more efficient randomizing technique has been 
developed in the Parapsychology Laboratory, though it, in turn, may 
later require modification. The purpose is to introduce a step in 
the target-order selection which cannot be predicted or produced in 
any way except by precognition; it is an exericse that the human 
mind is not capable of carrying out unaided. 

A place of entry into tables of random numbers is determined 
on a calculating machine in the following manner. Four three-digit 
numbers are obtained by throwing “bridge” dice (with ten faces) 
and are multiplied together. This product may include the billion 
values. This is then multiplied by the digits in reverse order. The 
resulting product is divided by a four-digit number made up of the 
middle digits of the four original three-digit numbers. The indi- 
vidual digits of the quotient are added and the resulting sum is 
used as an index number to select a specific place in a table of random 
numbers (20). 

The table comprises 30 pages each having 70 columns of 50 
random numbers. Three packs of cards, numbering 1-30, 1-35, 
and 1-50 respectively have been assembled to account for all pages, 
columns, and entries in the tables. The index computed on the 
machine determines the page, column, and entry. For example, if 
the index number is 14, the page number is that on the fourteenth 
card in the shuffled deck of page cards; column and entry points 
are those on the fourteenth cards in the shuffled decks of column 
and entry packs. Starting with the entry point in the tables, the 
digits are translated into ESP symbols. For example, 1 and 6 are 
equivalent to square, 2 and 7 to circle, etc. 

In this way random target decks are assembled. This is the 
standard technique in any crucial experiment. The complexity of 
the computations would appear to place the determination of the 
point of entry into the tables beyond the range of human control. 


PROCEDURE 


V. W., the subject in this experiment, had previously participated 
in a short series of ESP tests. A deck of cards was placed on the 
table in my office in Durham, N. C., every morning for 10 consecu- 
tive mornings. The subject, in San Diego, California, called through 
the deck, using the DT procedure. 
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On evaluation, it was found that, although hits on direct target 
were above mean chance expectation, the outstanding feature was 
the significant forward displacement (+16 on 10 runs) and the sug- 
gestive negative backward displacement (—7 on 10 runs). The 
subject herself was extremely interested in precognition and had 
reported some spontaneous precognitive experiences. There was the 
further possibility that her forward displacing in the 10 clairvoyance 
runs might be precognitive. For these reasons, it was decided to 
carry through an experiment of 100 runs for precognition. In view 
of her previous results, it was anticipated that her score would be 
positive on forward displacement as well as on direct target and 
that there would be negative scoring on backward displacement. 

V. W. was provided with standard scoring sheets marked off in 
columns of 25 spaces. She was told that her task was to place, in 
the call column on the left, the symbols that would appear later in the 
target column on the right. Nothing was added about how these 
symbols would be selected. 

The subject completed five runs per day for five consecutive days, 
Monday through Friday. In this way, she completed 25 runs per 
week. The experiments continued for four weeks; in all, it com- 
prised 100 runs. On each Friday, the records were mailed to me in 
Durham. When the record sheets were received, the entry point in 
the table of random numbers was determined and the random order 
assembled for the 25 runs. 

RESULTS 

The over-all significance of the scoring on all three positions- 
direct target (0), forward displacement (+1), and backward dis- 
placement (—1), is the prime evaluation, since deviations on all 
three were anticipated, and since the measures are selected ones, 
being scored on the same target order. The degree of dependence 
between the measures, therefore, must be taken into account. 

The total significance, where no assumption of independence is 
made, can be calculated by means of the Hotelling T? statistic 
(9, p. 244). The results give an F value of 4.53; with ni=3, 
na=97 d. f., .01>P>.001. 

The greater part of this significance is contributed by forward 
displacement. Expectation for the +1 position is 480 hits in 100 


runs; 547 hits, a deviation of +67, were obtained. The standard 
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deviation for the series is 19.6, and the CR is 3.42. The P value, 
.0006, allows independent significance to the measure. 

The obtained hits on backward displacement were 444, or 36 
below the expected figure of 480 hits. With the standard deviation 
of 19.6, the CR is 1.84. The P value, .07, is a suggestive one. Since 
it was predicted that the scoring on forward displacement would be 
positive and the scoring on backward displacement would be nega- 
tive, the significance of the difference was tested. A ¢ evaluation 
has been carried out on the differences between the forward and 
backward displacement scores for each run. The ¢ value was 3.71, 
which is significant at the .0002 level. 

Scoring on the direct, or zero, target was at the chance level. 

The results are shown in Table 1 and are graphically represented 
in Figure 1. 
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forward displacement, and backward displacement. 
DiscuSsION 
It is not claimed that the method of randomizing the target orders 
used in this experiment places the order to be predicted absolutely 
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TABLE 1 
GENERAL RESULTS 





} | 


Target | Runs | Hits | Dev. | CR | P | td 





Forward Displacement (+1) .....| 100 | 547 | +67 | 3.42 0006) | 3.71 
Backward Displacement (—1) —36 | 1.84 | 0.7 f 





| 100 444 
} 


| 
| 
Direct Target (0) 100 501 | + | _ 


| P= .0002 


| 





beyond human control; this is a question to be answered only after 
long testing and consideration. It does, however, seem to move 
target determination one step further from such control. It is an 
important feature that entry into the random number tables is not 
determined directly by the initial throws of the dice, which conceivably 
may be influenced by PK. When one considers the relative in- 
efficiency of PK, and the fact that the determination of the requisite 
combination of faces necessary to allow a particular entry into the 
tables is such a complex intervening calculation, the whole operation 
would appear, at this stage, to be reasonably beyond the influence of 
the human mind. 

The psychologically significant feature of this experiment is, of 
course, the scoring on +1 displacement. It will be recalled that 
the displacement effect (as it came to be called by Carington) was 
first pointed out by Abbot (1, 2) in an experiment in clairvoyance, 
not, as in the present experiment, in tests of precognition. In Abbot's 
clairvoyance series the target order was a predetermined one, and 
accordingly there is no way of judging whether or not the forward 
displacement was precognitive. 

In Carington’s experiment (3), however, the targets were selected 
by randomizing methods from trial to trial, and he therefore con- 
sidered the forward displacement he obtained to be evidence of pre- 
cognition. In the forward displacement obtained by Soal and 
Goldney (17) with the subject B.S., there were two sets of conditions. 
In the first the target order was established for a given run in ad- 
vance ; that is, it was predetermined. Forward displacement under 
this condition need not have been precognitive; it could have been 
clairvoyant perception of the target record. Precognition was, of 
course, possible ; but it would be the less conservative explanation. 

When Soal and Goldney changed the procedure so that the selec- 
tion of the target was made immediately prior to each trial, they had 
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a stronger case for concluding that knowledge of the next target was 
precognition when forward displacement occurred. The alternative 
interpretation under this condition would require the assumption that 
the experimenter who made the selection of the target was actually 
doing so by ESP to match the subject's response already given in 
the trial preceding. In view of B.S.’s performance under the pre- 
ceding condition, along with other considerations, this alternative 
seems an unlikely one. The precognition hypothesis probably applies ; 
at least, it is justified as a working hypothesis. 

From the over-all impression of the nature of forward displace- 
ment as it occurs in these various test conditions, it would appear 
that the aspect involving precognition is wholly incidental. If the 
psychological factor, whatever it is, that unconsciously causes the 
subject to displace, is in operation, it is immaterial whether the test 
is such that this displacement crosses the theoretical time barrier of 
the present; it appears rather as if the more definitely determinative 
feature of a subject’s performance is his displacement tendency oper- 
ating at the time. The temporal aspect involved would then be of 
minor importance in the ESP task. 

It may be recalled that V. W., the subject who participated in the 
work of the present report, first showed her forward displacement 
tendency in the GESP tests that were completed as a preliminary 
series. This tendency continued when the experiment was trans- 
ferred to a wholly precognitive basis. The displacement patterning, 
then, was apparently determined by the subject and was in no way 
affected by the temporal relation between the subject and the environ- 
ment as represented by the target series. This distinction may be 
a basic one in discriminating between the nature of the factors in 
the subject’s response that are more characteristically individual in 
his personality make-up, and those, on the other hand, that appear 
to be characteristic of the subject-object interaction known as psi. 

The case for precognition may be briefly summarized as follows. 
The hypothesis of ESP originated in spontaneous case studies, which 
consist in large proportion of precognitive experiences. L. E. Rhine 
has found about 40 percent of all her cases to be of a precognitive 
nature (14, 15). The first precognition experiments were begun 
when it was found that distance apparently had no effect on ESP; 
precognition was predicted as the logical consequence of this fact. 
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The results, as evidence of psi, are as real as their statistical signifi- 
cance implies, although the interpretation of them is uncertain. The 
recognition of possible counterhypotheses, however, does not neces- 
sarily give them any weight. Probably most of the precognition 
test results have been due to precognition from the start, even though 
the results cannot be accepted unreservedly. 

Part of the trouble in meeting the critical basic requirements in 
the precognition work has been the difficulty in assembling random- 
ized target orders. The present experiment introduces some further 
advances in this respect. It must be remembered, however, that the 
experimental controls which seem, in review, to have been something 
less than adequate were advances at the time and afforded the basis 
for still further improvement to follow. As it was pointed out above, 
the present experiment in its turn will most probably call for further 
modification. Such a step-by-step development is the usual course 
of research progress. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH ALTERNATING PK 
PLACEMENT AND CONTROL TESTS 


By H. Forwatp 





ABSTRACT: In our December number Mr. Forwald reported a new method of 
evaluating PK tests with dice which he called the scaled placement method. As 
in his previous placement experiments, the dice table was evenly divided into 
the A-side and the B-side, and the two sides were to serve alternately as targets. 
In this new method the table was also marked off into centimeters so that the 
position of each die could be measured according to how far the die was laterally 
displaced by PK. The test procedure consisted of electrically releasing the six 
cubes and allowing them to roll down an incline onto the table while the subject 
tried to influence them psychokinetically to roll onto the side designated as target 
for a given release. 

In the present report Mr. Forwald gives the results of four more placement 
series, interspersed with four “control” series in which the subject tried to avoid 
influencing the dice. The 1200 experimental die-throws showed significant evi- 
dence of PK. The control throws gave chance scores in terms of total results, 
but there were suggestive position effects. Two of the four placement series 
were done with the subjects in competition with each other. The resulting score 
was at the chance level. The other two series, in which the subjects worked inde- 
pendently of each other, gave extrachance results.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


"Tne EXPERIMENTS described here were carried out according to 
the ‘“‘scaled placement method,” a description of which has been given 
previously in this Journal.’ The apparatus consists of a dice table, 
the surface of which is marked off into a coordinate system indi- 
cating distance along the length of the table (X-direction) and dis- 
tance from the side walls (Y-direction). A number of cubes are 
electrically released from a V-shaped channel at one end of the table. 
When the front end of the channel is tilted downward they roll down 
an incline and scatter over the table surface. Their ultimate posi- 
tions may be read, by means of the coordinates, in X- and Y-direc- 
tions. In the experiments dealt with so far (including those of the 
present report), readings have been taken only in the Y-direction, 
that is, in the direction transverse to that of movement. This was 
chosen as the first object of investigation with the scaled method in 


*“An Approach to Instrumental Investigation of Psychokinesis,” December, 


1954. 
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order to study the difference between the lateral aberrations of two 
dice aggregates, one of which was “influenced” to veer off to the 
right side in its movement, and the other one to the left. The right- 
hand half of the table is designated as the A-side, and the left-hand 
half as the B-side. Reference is therefore made in the following 
pages to A- and B#-targets. 

The experimental unit, the set, consists of five throws of six 
wooden cubes for A as target, followed by five throws for B as 
target. 

The previous report gives results from the first three series carried 
out with this procedure. Two of the three were placement series in 
which the subject consciously attempted to cause the cubes to veer, 
but the third was a control series, in which there was no such con- 
scious attempt at influencing the cubes.? The placement series com- 
prised a total of 1260 single die-throws, and the control series, 660 
die-throws. A Student’s ¢ test applied to the individual die-readings 
iri the placement series gave a probability figure of P=.0003 for the 
observed difference between average positions for A- and B-targets. 
The difference was in the expected direction. It was especially 
pronounced in the first thyow in the 10-throw unit (set), with 
P<.000,000,1 for this throw. The aberration in the control series 
was at the chance level. 

The present report deals with four additional placement series, 
and four control series. Four subjects took part in these experi- 
ments, and each subject carried out one placement experimental series 
of 300 throws and one control series of 300 throws. The throws 
of the placement and control series were interspersed, as is seen 
in the table on p. 47. (pl indicates Placement Series ; co=Control 
Series; A=A-side as target; B=B-side as target. ) 

S6 and S7 were carried out with H.F. acting as both experi- 
menter and subject. In S11 and S12, when J.R. was the subject, 
H.F. acted as experimenter and recorder. In S13 to S16 the sets 
by the two subjects were interspersed. T.H. carried out 5A, 5co, 
5B, 5co, whereupon W.P. continued with the same sequence. H.F. 
recorded the results. W.P. picked up the cubes and placed them in 


*“Control” in this paper is used to refer only to the absence of conscious inten- 
tion of influencing the cubes. It is conceivable that PK may not have operated 
under these conditions, but it is not to be assumed that this was the case. 
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Series Subject Target Sequence 

S6 pl | H. Forwald SA, 5co, 5B, 5co—5A, 5co, 5B, Sco—etc. 
S7co § 

ae . J. Rasmussen 5A, 5B, 5co, 5co—5A, 5B, Sco, 5co—etc 
S13 pl T Hol 

= . eer 5A, 5co, 5B, 5co by T.H., alternating with 
S15 p > ; 7 . , 

S16 co W. Pucher \ 5A, Se », 5B, Sco by W.P. 


the channel ready for the next release when T.H. acted as subject, 
and vice versa. 

There is a difference of a psychological kind between series S6, 
S7, S11, S12, on the one hand, and S13 to S16 on the other. In 
the former only one subject was at work on the series, but in the 
latter the two subjects, T.H. and W.P., acted in competition, each 
trying to get a higher score than the other. 

It may be mentioned here that the numbering of the series 
throughout this whole PK research work is a chronological one for 
the work with alternating experimental and control units. The 
missing series have no direct connection with the object of the present 
report, but belong to other research projects. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 contains the results of Student’s ¢ tests of the four 
interspersed placement series (i.e., those in which the subject con- 
sciously attempted to influence placement of the rolling cubes). In 
addition, figures are given for the two previously reported scaled 
placement series of H.F., and the total results of these six scaled 
placement series are given to show the level of significance of these 
results through the point covered in this report. 

The 1200 placement die-throws of the four interspersed series 
gave a difference between the averages for A- and B-targets of 
2.29 cm. in the expected direction. A Student’s t test based on the 
individual positions of the 1200 cubes gave a ¢t value of 2.63, cor- 
responding to a probability of P=.008, which is significant. The 
corresponding difference between the averages in the 1200 inter- 
spersed control throws is .76 cm., which is within the range of 
expected chance fluctuation. 

The result of the interspersed placement series strengthens that 
of the previous series of H.F., the ¢ value for the total of all series 
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RESULTS OF SCALED PK PLACEMENT SERIES 





Series 


S11 
$13 
S15 


Tot al.. 


$6+SI1t 
$13+S15} 


$1 
$3. 


Total. 
Grand Total of PK 


Scaled Placement 


Subject 


| Difference 
| between 
| Number of | Averages, 


| 


New EXPERIMENTAL SERIES* 


| 300 


Trials B-A (in cms. 


| +4.21 

300 | +2.70 

300 —1.12 

300 +3.37 

1200 +2.29 

600 +3.46 

600 | 44.13 
i] 


= 


} 


ld 


2.42 
1.54 
66 


2.80 


98 


PREVIOUSLY REPORTED PLACEMENT SERIES 


660 
600 


2460 


x 
[= 


*Placement series that were interspersed with control series. 
tPlacement series that were interspersed with control series, subjects working independently. 
3Placement series that were interspersed with control series, subjects working in competition. 





-booe 


.001 
.08 


- 0003 


.00001 


being increased from 3.62 to 4.44, and P diminished from .0003 


» .00001. 


In Table 1, Series S6 and S11 are evaluated as a group separately 


from Series $13 and S15. 
conditions in the two cases. 


H.F. 


interspersed control throws. 


This is due to the different psychological 
In S6 and S11, each of the subjects 
and J.R. carried out a whole series, interrupted only by the 
But in S13 and S15 with T.H. and 


W.P. as subjects, the placement throws were interrupted not only 
by control throws, but also by a switch in the subjects’ roles after 
each turn of 10 placement throws plus 10 control throws. 

Series S6 and S11, taken as a group, gave a difference between 
averages for A- and B-targets of +3.46 cm. with t=2.80; P=.005. 
(A plus sign indicates that the difference is in the expected direction. ) 

Series S13 and S15, however, gave chance results when taken 


as a group. 


W.P. scored positively in S15, with the difference 
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between target averages=+3.37 cm.; t=1.91; P=.055. But T.H. 
scored negatively in S13, with the difference=— 1.12 cm., which is at 
the chance level. However, in his interspersed control series $14, 
T.H. “scored” positively at about the same level as W.P. scored 
in his placement series S15. The results in S14 are: difference 

+3.20 cm.; t=1.79; P=.07. When compared with the results 
in control series so far conducted, the difference of 3.20 cm. is un- 
usually high. These results give a slight suggestion that some factor 
may have been at work in the T.H. series which had an inhibiting 
effect on scoring when T.H. made conscious attempts, but turned 
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Graph showing average position of cubes on each of five throws for 
the A-target (solid line) and for the B-target (broken line). 
zontal lines show total averages for the two series. 
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Fic. 2. Curves showing difference between A- and B- averages in each of 


the five throw positions. The solid line represents the placement series and the 
broken line the “control” series. 


into a delayed target effect when he switched to a neutral attitude 
in the five control throws following the five placement throws. 

The averages for all four placement series in combination are 
shown graphically in the left-hand half of Figure 1 and the control 
results in the right-hand graph. This figure shows that the effect 
aimed at in the placement series has been consistently realized: all 
five averages in the five-throw unit for A as target are below the 
lowest average (No. 3) in the five-throw unit for B as target. 

The placement data for both targets show a pronounced U-curve 
tendency in the five-throw sequence. There is an inverted U-curve 
tendency in the control results. These tendencies are more clearly 
seen in Figure 2, which represents the differences between the A 
and B averages in each position in the five-throw unit. 


DISCUSSION 


A new feature in these experiments with four subjects is that a 
small unit of placement throws is regularly alternated with an equal 
unit of control throws through the whole series. This brings the 
placement and control data on ertirely the same basis of comparison. 
An interesting point is that the placement results show a distinct 
U-distribution in the five-throw unit, and that there is a marked 
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tendency in the control results to an inverted U-distribution. This 
tendency was expected from the previous placement research work, 
and, in fact, I dealt with this point in my lecture at the Conference 
in Utrecht in the summer of 1953. On this occasion the following 
statement was presented: “It is conceivable that in the control series 
there is a trend toward a reversal of the U-shape in the five-throw 
unit. I think that this would suggest something which perhaps 
could be termed saturation effect. The repeated efforts in the place- 
ment series to get results in a certain direction apparently build up 
an unconscious state of psychical opposition, due to the monotony in 
the experiments. When afterwards carrying out a control series 
without conscious efforts, this opposition begins to work, causing a 
reversal of the effects obtained in the placement series.”’ 

The actual interspersed series, in which this reversal of the 
U-distribution shows up distinctly, were all carried out after the 
Conference, in the time from September 11 to November 18, 1953. 
The fact that the control series showed some relation to the PK 


placement series, albeit only a suggestive one of countersimilarity, 
indicates the importance of not considering them as controls against 
PK. Rather, they are to be considered as controls only in the sense 


of representing a psychological difference, a difference between the 
presence and absence of conscious intention to influence the dice. 
The fact that contrasting position effects were found under these two 
conditions may illustrate once again the effect of using a dual- 
aspect task in a psi test. This effect, which has been pointed out 
recently by other investigators, may be essentially the principle ex- 
pressed by the writer in his quotation from the Conference report. 


Box 4611 
Ludvika, Sweden 








COMMENTS ON MYERS’ HUMAN 
PERSONALITY ON THE OCCASION 
OF ITS REPRINTING' 

By W. H. Salter 


Ta FIRST systematic attempt at a complete exploration of human 
personality was launched in 1872 when Henry Sidgwick and 
Frederic Myers formed “a sort of informal association . . . with a 
common fund” in order to promote the objective study of those 
faculties and states which had been neglected by the older sciences, 
and to co-ordinate their discoveries with those of workers in other 
scientific fields. They were joined a few years later by Edmund 
Gurney, and these three, with other friends sharing their interests, 
formed the nucleus of the Society for Psychical Research, founded 
in 1882. By the end of the century it was already desirable that 
knowledge of the progress made in this novel venture should no 
longer be confined to readers of the Society’s Journal and Proceed- 
ings but should be put before the public in a comprehensive survey. 

Myers was obviously the man to do this. No one had longer 
practical experience over the whole field of psychical research. His 
familiarity with contemporary work in adjacent fields, particularly 
in medical psychology, was exceptional. He had a remarkable gift 
of expounding a complex case with lucidity and eloquence. Writing 
at Myers’ death of the work published during his lifetime, William 
James said: “Through him for the first time psychologists are in 
possession of their full material, and mental phenomena are set down 
in an adequate inventory.’”” 

But such an inventory, however full, however well arranged, did 
not wholly satisfy the needs either of the time or of Myers’ tempera- 
ment. ‘Solid passionate determination” in putting “the final question 
to the Universe,” to quote a letter of Sidgwick’s, had inspired all the 
founders of psychical research, but in Myers it was raised to white 
heat. Would the inquiry that Sidgwick, he, and Gurney had started 
fade out when not only they were all dead, but when such colleagues 


* By Longmans Green and Co., in cooperation with Garrett Publications, May, 
1954. 


* Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Vol. 17, p. 16. 
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as Mrs. Sidgwick and Oliver Lodge, William James, and Richard 
Hodgson, in whose hands the immediate future of psychical research 
was assured, were no longer able to promote it? There was not at 
Myers’ death any large body of students who had specialized in 
psychical research, and for whom a text book of the ordinary kind 
would have sufficed. It was necessary to impress on as wide a sec- 
tion as possible of the educated public a sense of importance of 
an inquiry unlikely for many years to win a footing in the Univer- 
sities or endowment on a large scale. Had Human Personality and 
Its Survival of Bodily Death been nothing more than a text book, 
it would long ago have gone the way of most text books. It would 
not fifty years after publication have been re-issued by the Para- 
psychology Foundation with all the advantages accruing from an 
Introduction by Professor Gardner Murphy. 

The book consists mainly of closely reasoned argument backed 
by copious evidence, but there are frequent literary quotations and 
allusions, and here and there, as in the Epilogue, the tone is frankly 
emotional. This has been the occasion for criticism which I regard 
as misdirected. Every psychical researcher is bound in the course 
of his studies to come across much that is distasteful—phenomena 
produced by unconscious deception or deliberate fraud, the uncritical 
acceptance of poor evidence, wishful subjectivity in interpreting 
facts. Even when his subject-matter is free from these defects, he 
will often be painfully aware of the triviality or tediousness of many 
of the details and of the incompleteness of any picture to be formed 
of it as a whole. He may be tempted to abandon his. inquiry in 
disgust if he fails to remember that, though his methods may be 
modern, the problems he is attempting to solve have exercised the 
wonder and thought of mankind throughout all history. It may help 
him to be reminded of what the poets and saints and sages have said, 
not only for the beauty of their language, but because they speak 
out of their own experience of the hidden processes of thought and 
feeling. Even, however, at a time when knowledge of the classics 
was more widely spread than now, Myers was trying his readers 
rather high in prefacing his second chapter with a dictum from 
Heraclitus, an author who specialized in obscurity, and leaving them 
for more than sixty pages with no help in the text to understand it. 
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Myers did not live to complete his book. As his friend Sir 
Lawrence Jones, whose recent death we deplore, told us in his 
Presidential Address to the S.P.R.,* Myers assured him in December, 
1900, that he would live until February, 1902, and that he intended 
to complete each month one of the twelve parts into which the book 
was to be divided. His assurance was based on the prediction of a 
medium in whom he placed special confidence, but in fact he had less 
than a month of life before him. For lack of final revision the book 
as published two years later showed serious inconsistencies in the 
argument, or “exposition” as he preferred to call it, which not even 
the editorial skill of Richard Hodgson and Alice Johnson could 
entirely rectify. There were also gaps which they had to fill as 
best they could by piecing together passages written by him at vari- 
ous times. 

The general scheme of the book was to start with occurrences 
which did not require resource to causes unrecognized by general 
scientific opinion, as illustrated in Chapters II (‘‘Disintegrations 
of Personality’), III (“Genius”) and IV (‘Sleep’). From these 
he passed to the consideration of faculties of living persons, un- 
recognized by science, but, as he urged, established by sufficient 
evidence; such, for example, as extrasensory perception, to use the 
modern term. He concluded with discussing the evidence for the 
survival of bodily death. 

He prepares the ground for the conception of a man’s continued 
activity after the death of his body by showing that during the life 
of the body the man was capable of various activities not conditioned 
by his physical organism. Myers, as Professor Gardner Murphy 
reminds us, was well abreast of the psychological thought of his 
time, as is shown by his references to the work of Breuer and Freud 
at a time when they were almost unknown in the English-speaking 
world. His opinions therefore as to the structure of personality could 
not at the time he expressed them be lightly dismissed as based on 
superficial knowledge, and there was at that time a good deal to be 
said for his argument that multiple personalities connected with one 
body, but having different streams of memory and conflicting tem- 
peraments, were evidence for mental activity independent of bodily 

* [bid., Vol. 38, p. 43. 
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conditions. If this proposition were accepted, a step seemed gained 
towards the acceptance of discarnate mental activity. 

But the argument was a two-edged weapon. If the shocks of 
life in the body had such a disruptive effect on personality, what 
prospect was there that the shock of bodily death would leave any 
minute fraction of it recognizable? At several points in his book 
Myers is obviously embarrassed by this ambivalence, as for example 
in the opening of Chapter VI on Sensory Automatism. “Our view 
of the subliminal self must pass in this chapter through a profound 
transition. The glimpses which we have till now obtained of it have 
shown it as something incidental, subordinate, fragmentary. But 
henceforth it will gradually assume the character of something per- 
sistent, principal, unitary... .” 

This is one of the passages Lord Balfour cites in criticizing the 
inconsistencies of Myers’ theory.* Had he lived to complete the book, 
Myers would presumably have done something to smooth them out, 
giving, I think, more prominence to the “unitary” and less to the 
“fragmentary” view. If, as we are now told, secondary person- 
alities are no more than moods, the force of the argument for survival 
developed in Chapter II is impaired, but his main argument is 
strengthened by being set free from an ambiguous conception of the 
subliminal. 

In the middle portion of the book Myers passes to the para- 
normal faculties of the living. He accepted the genuineness of 
“physical phenomena” more unreservedly than most of his colleagues, 
but it is his view of the “mental phenomena” that is of cardinal im- 
portance to his whole teaching. What we now call ESP he divides 
into telepathy and “‘telaesthesia.”” For telepathy he retains the tradi- 
tional definition of “the communication of impressions of any kind 
from one mind to another, independently of the recognized channels 
of sense,” adding that it might exist ‘between one man still living 
on earth and another long since departed.” These terms, which 
suggest nothing more complex than one-way transmission between 
a single agent and single percipient, would be adequate for the early 
experiments in thought transference, or at any rate for the view taken 
of them before the question of precognitive clairvoyance had been 
raised. As early, however, as the publication in 1886 of Phantasms 

* Ibid., Vol. 43, pp. 263-83. 
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of the Lwing both Gurney and Myers found it difficult to fit some 
of the cases they were analyzing, particularly the cases of collective 
percipience, into so narrow a conception. 

But if, as Myers suggests, telepathy is to include communications 
from the departed, a still more complex conception is required, one 
for which the traditional definition is inappropriate and misleading. 
This is particularly true of those developments of automatic writing 
which began soon after his death and claimed to have been initiated 
by his surviving personality. For the cross-correspondences, the 
importance of which Professor Gardner Murphy emphasizes, it is 
necessary to postulate a far-reaching, long-continued interpenetra- 
tion of minds, of living minds certainly, and, in the view of the emi- 
nent psychical researchers who elucidated them, of discarnate minds 
as well. 

In his Chapter on Genius, and again in the Epilogue, Myers 
eloquently expounds his conception of telepathy, saying (Chapter 
X): “Love is a kind of exalted but unspecialized telepathy ;—the 
simplest and most universal expression of that mental gravitation 
or kinship of spirits which is the foundation of the telepathic law.” 
These passages should be compared with the short poem printed 
(p. 148) in the posthumous Fragments of Prose and Poetry, and the 
conclusion (p. 53) of the autobiographical section of that book. From 
these it is made very clear that, although as he said in Chapter ITT, 
“the flesh does not conjoin, but dissever,” complete spiritual unity 
is possible in this life, and that he did not regard the “mutual gravi- 
tation of spirits’ as precluding “a personal, an unbounded, an end- 
less career of life and joy.” 

Such were Myers’ aspirations, which he presumably considered 
consistent with the evidence before him, though it is not easy to 
imagine any kind of evidence which would go further than leave room 
for such a conception. The evidence which he adduces is much 
more modest in scope, and, even as evidence for the continued per- 
sonal survival of those who have recently departed this life, is dis- 
appointing in quantity and, for the most part, in quality too. The 
best of it comes from the early stages of Mrs. Piper’s mediumship, 
but, as Sir Lawrence Jones pointed out,® Richard Hodgson and 
Alice Johnson “had to print the unfinished book with the lamentable 

* [bid., Vol. 38, p. 44. 
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omission of most of the evidence on which Myers had based his 
enthusiastic belief in Survival,” evidence, that is, which Myers had 
himself received. 

It is at the present time merely of historical interest to speculate 
how this gap might have been filled, because much more evidence of 
good quality bearing on the problem of survival has accrued since 
Myers’ death than any he had before him. Much of the new 
material claims to have been inspired by Myers; but, as Professor 
Gardner Murphy observes, “The problem of evidence for survival 
has proved to be far more complex than it seemed in Myers’ day.” 
A great deal of it seems to me to favor the idea of interpersonal 
existence, which Professor Gardner Murphy has developed elsewhere, 
and to leave as one of the urgent problems for future research the 
question whether, and how, interpersonal existence can be regarded 
as capable of the initiative and design, to which the same evidence 
also points, matters that we are accustomed to consider distinctive 
of personality. 

Myers’ book cannot now be regarded as the last word in either 
fact or theory. He would not have wished it to be that, and his 
intention was clearly as much prophetic as expository, to stimulate 
research which, as every pioneer knows, seldom proceeds on the 
exact lines on which it starts. But much more than a historical 
interest attaches to the book. Many of the conceptions which Myers 
had to consider in the context of his day are likely to re-emerge 
now and in the future, though in a different context. A modern 
researcher is sure to profit if, before his ideas crystallize, he will 
read up what Myers has to say on the subject. Nor will it hurt 
him to be reminded how wide is the field which his study must cover, 
how solid and passionate must be his determination if he hopes “to 
put the final question to the Universe.” 


Crown House 
Newport 
Essex, England 








LETTERS AND NOTES 


Sir: 

As you may know, I have been concerned for some years now 
with control experiments in psychical research. My contention that 
in this field we have few, if any, control experiments which are both 
valid as such and do not give results similar to ESP and PK experi- 
ments, has frequently been met by a reference to J. A. Greenwood’s 
paper “Analysis of a Large Chance Control Series of ESP Data.’” 
I confess I have read this paper for the first time only recently; but 
I should like now to offer the following comments. 

The Greenwood check was undertaken primarily to see if success- 
ful subjects’ calling patterns showed a general tendency to score 
better than average against shuffled decks of ESP cards. As was 
to be expected, no such tendency was found. In no other respect 
does this remarkable series constitute a control experiment in ESP. 
The reason is as follows. 

In the experiments, 100 runs of guesses were taken from the best 
scoring subjects and matched against shuffled decks of ESP cards 
until a total of 500,000 matching operations had been carried out. 
Thus the same series of guesses were matched again and again 
against different shuffled decks. A simple calculation shows that 
each run of guesses must have been matched 200 times, and I know 
of no ESP experiment in which a subject has been asked to try 
to make one series of guesses do for 200 different packs of cards 
at once. Clearly, the only information that such data could give us 
would concern the randomness of the shuffling procedure ; for in such 
an experiment a subject would be able to score significantly highly 
only if the correlation between the orders of the different packs 
happened itself to be significantly high. 

I have in the past urged against critics who cite the Greenwood 
data as an example of a satisfactory control in ESP that these data 
were not analyzed for position and decline effects. Of course it is 
now obvious to me that such analyses would be nugatory. The 
proper answer to these critics is simply that the Greenwood experi- 
ment was designed to show only one of two things: a small score 

* Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 2, No. 2 (June, 1938), p. 138. 
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or bad shuffling. It is therefore unfair to refer to it (except in a 
very limited way) as a control for ESP experiments, since their 
design is substantially and relevantly different. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. SPENCER Brown 


CoM MENTs BY Dr. GREENWOOD 


As stated in my 1938 article, the purpose of the large chance 
series was to see if there was anything peculiar to a set of highly 
successful (in an actual ESP experiment) call runs that would 
give a tendency toward an unusual distribution of hits in a situation 
as nearly chance as could be conceived at that time. If there were 
such a tendency, then the larger the chance series the more certain 
it would be to show up. Also, at the time, the hit distribution of 
unequal deck matchings had not been worked out. 

Now an unusual distribution is by our definition one in which 
one or more of the first four moments takes on a value markedly 
different than might be expected under the circumstances, or marked- 
ly different than from the theoretical or assumed ones under which 
we would be working. Of course the first two (mean and variance, 
respectively ) occupied the most interest, but in terms of the effect 
on probability refinements, the third and fourth were also important. 

The fact that each call series was matched against the same 200 
card decks would not prevent such unusual distribution facts from 
appearing when compared to the case of using 200 randomized 
decks against each call series, thus resulting in 20,000 randomized 
decks. Time was not allotted to carry out such a prodigious task 
as randomizing properly 20,000 decks, so in order to have the 
requisite large number the procedure actually used was decided upon. 

That such a procedure can give unusual results (if ESP is 
operating, for example) is essentially what Spencer Brown had 
denied in the above letter. Since he discussed only the first moment 
or average score I shall merely show that it is expected that good 
ESP would achieve an average score significantly different from 
the usual chance score, under the same general circumstances in 
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which the chance check series was carried out. In order to do this 
[ shall take the first set of 200 random deck series at hand and show 
that by making the appropriate calls (by ESP for example), | 
can produce a highly significant result. I actually was forced to use 
decks of 16 cards, four cards to each of four symbols as follows: 

Having access to the random permutations of 16 numbers found 
in Cochran and Cox Experimental Designs (Wiley Publications, 
1950), I chose the first 200 to represent 200 randomized decks of 
ESP cards of four symbols, four cards to each symbol. (I do not 
know of any similar sets of random permutations of 25 or more 
numbers.) I assigned 1, 2, 3, 4 to denote square, etc. to form the 
complete deck. Then making the call match the symbol in each 
row having the largest excess, the total positive deviation was 152. 
The binomial standard deviation of 24.5 would give a critical ratio 
of over six, and this is accurate enough for the purpose of establish- 
ing that 152 is a “significant’”’ result. 

It is possible to show theoretically that one “expects” to achieve 
a significant CR in every such case. Then the added case of intro- 
ducing more call series to match against the same set of randomized 
decks merely requires that a sufficient number of the new call series 
be similarly chosen to give above chance average results. (They 
would by no means have to be identical series. ) 

To state some of the results obtained from the 1938 chance series, 
the mean or average did not differ significantly from that expected 
when using perfectly randomized decks for call series, or when using 
the binomial assumption of calls. The variance differed trivially from 
that of the binomial, and in fact the entire distribution of 20,000 
scores was a good enough fit to the binomial to warrant using it in 
making significance tests. It is a safeguarding proviso to make the 
variance a little too large by using that corresponding to the maxi- 
mum possible; that is, in the true matching of two symmetrical 
decks. 

The series thus serves as a chance check in that other series 
giving results (distributions) differing markedly from this one in 
terms of the mean and/or standard deviation, which are the ones 
usually assessed, must be considered to have arisen from the operation 
of a basically different causal system. 


J. A. GREEN woop. 
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LEVELS OF SIGNIFICANCE 

R. A. McConnell, writing on p. 251 of the December, 1954, issue 
of the Journal, doubts if Soal and Bateman are wise in recommend- 
ing the choice of a higher level of statistical significance for para- 
psychological work than is regarded as necessary in more established 
sciences, and attacks their suggestion that great inherent or ante- 
cedent improbability calls for a very high significance level. 

To many this view may be surprising, and the point is worth 
analyzing in greater detail. Certainly the way Soal and Bateman 
put the matter on p. 11 of Modern Experiments in Telepathy does 
not seem to be entirely satisfactory. They imply that even when 
all possible experimental faults are excluded it is still reasonable to 
ask for higher anti-chance odds if there is great antecedent im- 
probability. This sounds over-cautious, and I would suggest that 
the real difficulty is that we never can be sure that all experimental 
faults are excluded. Hence, when an antecedently improbable phe- 
nomenon seems to occur, it is reasonable to ask for a level of sig- 
nificance high enough to allow for the possibility of some minor 
experimental slips. 

McConnell says, “If one’s aim is to get on with the business of 
science, an experiment yielding odds of 100 to 1, or even 20 to 1, 
may in many cases be regarded as successful.’’ This, while true, 
surely needs amplifying. 

In “getting on with the business of science’? we frame hypoth- 
eses and devise new experiments in the light of our knowledge of 
previous work. Much of this we can know only through the medium 
of written reports, and on the basis of these we have to decide whether 
an experiment was conclusive, suggestive, or worthless. To do this 
we must necessarily weigh together in our minds such disparate fac- 
tors as antecedent improbability and the statistical odds. 

Parapsychological experiments are usually complicated and in- 
volve the relatively uncontrolled activity of at least one, and most 
often more than one, individual over a considerable period of time. 
But a written report, being finite, must be selective, and cannot tell 
us all that has happened. In the more orthodox sciences this point 
is not normally of much importance, because it is known which fea- 
tures are relevant and which can safely be omitted. But in the much 
less well understood field of parapsychology we are still feeling our 
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way. Some feature of importance may go unreported, either because 
it has not been noticed—some slight slip on the part of one of the 
participants, for instance—or because its significance has not been 
appreciated. 

The position I am recommending, that we should fix a level of 
significance high enough to allow for the possibility of minor faults 
of this kind, may seem to suffer from two opposing flaws: it may 
on the one hand be thought to be presumptuously critical of the 
ability of experimenters, or on the other to be over-optimistic in 
suggesting that it is only minor experimental errors that we have to 
guard against. To these two points I should like to reply. 

1. Not only are all men fallible, but as there is as yet no standard 
training for parapsychologists, and workers come to the subject from 
many different fields, it is not unreasonable to feel some doubts of 
the technical sophistication of anyone who is personally unknown to 
us. Further, eye-witnesses are notoriously fallible, and continuous 
concentration is impossible. And in this field in particular emotional 
bias may be very strong, leading to the possibility of unconscious 
errors. Unless we know a man very well it will be wise to fix our 
level of significance high enough to allow a margin for such errors. 
Similar errors have been known to occur in other fields also, even 
when the emotional setting might be expected to have considerably 
less importance. 

2. On the other hand, I believe that with a reasonably well-de- 
signed experiment we would be justified in ruling out the possibility 
of the occurrence of gross errors of the kind that would be required 
to produce anti-chance odds of a really high order. The amount of 
possible errors that should be allowed for probably varies widely with 
the type of experiment, and almost complete security may be achieved 
in some cases. In others some loop-holes are necessarily left, and we 
then have to estimate their importance. As always, our interpreta- 
tion of the statistical results must depend on our knowledge of the 
whole situation. 

There are two other points which have frequently been brought 
up before that also indicate the need for caution. We still do not 
know how many negative experiments are carried out and not re- 
ported, though the development of systematic recording should in 


time take care of that. Secondly, we still cannot be sure that if we 
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repeat an experiment in what seems to be identical conditions we 
shall succeed in obtaining similar results. This fact reinforces what 
I have said about the difficulty of writing adequate reports, and sug- 
gests that we should not hasten to embrace orthodox scientific 
standards until such a step is fully justified. 

I cannot see that apart from considerations of the kind I have 
outlined above there is any good reason for raising our levels of 
significance. That is, I do not think that mere antecedent im- 
probability, taken by itself, should be weighed against good ex- 
perimental evidence, but I do think that it should make us pause 
and weigh well exactly how good our experimental evidence really is. 


PAMELA CLARK 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Nature or HuMAN Persona.ity. By G. N. M. Tyrrell, with 
a foreword by H. H. Price. London: Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1954. Pp. X4+122. Price 12s. 6d. 


Persons interested in psychical research are under great debt to 
G. N. M. Tyrrell for three excellent earlier books— Science and 
Psychical Phenomena, Apparitions, The Personality of Man—and 
for the important contributions his careful and ingenious experi- 
mental work has made to our knowledge of extrasensory percep- 
tion. In these books and in his reports published in the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research, Tyrrell was writing as exposi- 
tor of the facts brought to light by others, or as scientific theorist at- 
tempting to get at the nature of the unconscious processes involved 
in the occurrence of apparitions, or as experimenter setting forth the 
results he had himself obtained. In two other books—Grades of 
Significance and Man the Maker—and in the new book now under 
review, he writes no longer primarily in the above roles, but rather 
as philosophical interpreter, ambitiously attempting to set forth 
what paranormal phenomena imply concerning the nature of the 
universe and of the human personality. 

In the present work, however, which he describes as a sequel to 
The Personality of Man, he also reviews briefly some of the evidence 
he had presented there, and adds to it a little. This he does first 
in Chapter II where, in addition to two qualitative experiments deal- 
ing with extrasensory perception, he describes the nature and opera- 
tion of ingenious apparatus he had constructed, and some of the 
results he obtained. This work “proved the existence of extra- 
sensory perception up to the hilt” to him, and this conclusion was 
confirmed by the work of others. In the third chapter, which deals 
with the problem of mental mediumship, Tyrrell gives first a sample 
of some low-grade mediumistic material, and then quotes at greater 
length much higher grade material obtained with Mrs. Willett as 
medium. In this, the purported discarnate Gurney attempts to ex- 
plain the intricate process by which he manages to communicate. The 
explanations, as Tyrrell admits, are “not altogether easy to follow” 
(p. 32), nor is the nature or status of the communicating entity at 
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all clear; and the more the difficulties in the way of ascertaining it 
“are pursued the further they recede into the unknown.” (p. 39) 

Again in the fourth chapter, which concerns apparitions, Tyrrell 
adds somewhat to what he had had to say in his earlier book on 
that subject. This chapter is perhaps the most interesting and valu- 
able in the book now under consideration. The fifth chapter con- 
siders the physical side of psychical research: the physical phenomena 
briefly, and so-called psychometry. 

The other chapters, as well as many passages in those already 
mentioned, are in the main devoted to innumerable reiterations of 
Tyrrell’s basic claim that evolution has adapted the human mind only 
to deal practically with the world revealed by the senses; and to 
endlessly repeated assertions that this causes man to assume that the 
world disclosed by the senses is all the world there is ; that the mind’s 
capacity to perceive that world and to understand it pragmatically is 
all there is to the human mind; and that this lack of perspective— 
this blindness imposed on man by Mother Nature in order to fit 
him for the practical tasks of life—is responsible for the widespread 
hostility to the paranormal and for the failure to realize the im- 
portance of its phenomena as evidence that there is vastly more to 
man and to the universe than materialistic science is aware of. 

Tyrrell’s argument for the above basic claim is set forth more 
explicitly in his earlier book, Man the Maker. Without acquaintance 
with it, the irresponsibility of his inferences and the arbitrariness of 
his assumptions in the present book is merely shocking. In the 
earlier work, however, these uncritical procedures are deliberately 
recommended and adopted by Tyrrell as, he believes, constituting 
methodological virtues for his purpose, which is to discern the truth 
about the whole of man and of the universe. For this purpose, he 
argues, the scientific method is unsuitable as being, like that of the 
archeologist painstakingly digging at the site of prehistoric dwell- 
ings, specialistic; whereas the method of the nonspecialist-—flying 
in a plane high above the site 
not apparent at close range. 

This superior “aerial” method is the one which Tyrrell conceives 
himself to be employing in the pursuit of that grand purpose. As 
concretely practised by him, in Man the Maker and in the present 
book, it consists in using throughout, without scruple, metaphorical, 
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vague, ambiguous language; and in drawing again and again, from 
various true and important facts, conclusions for which they do not 
logically provide support at all. 

A few comments, more specific than these, will now be enough to 
make clear that Tyrrell’s “non-specialist” method is in fact rather 
the method of specialism in speculative irresponsibility. 

The materialistic conception of the world as consisting only of 
what we see and perceive is declared by Tyrrell—without adduction 
of evidence—to arise from incapacity of the mind to conceive any- 
thing else, this incapacity being due to the mind’s having been 
adapted by evolution to deal only with what has pragmatic value 
for man’s life in the material world. But the truth is that that innate 
incapacity is wholly supposititious : at virtually all times and places— 
as Tyrrell himself acknowledges without noticing the inconsistency— 
the minds of men have been full of beliefs in spirits, in mysterious 
magical forces, in miracles, divination, second-sight, prophecy, and 
so on. What on the contrary is recent, and is psychologically diffi- 
cult to the vast majority of human minds, is the prosaic, imperson- 
ally deterministic, drily pragmatic conception of the world enter- 
tained by contemporary natural science and faithfully echoed by its 
would-be-sophisticated lay fellow-travellers. 

Again, the hostility towards the paranormal, present in most 
of the persons holding that conception of the world, has no such 
remote evolutionary origin as Tyrrell gratuitously postulates. Rather, 
it is but one among innumerable instances of the commonplace fact 
that, no matter what in particular one’s habits of thought, of feel- 
ing, or of action may happen to be, to have them interfered with is 
unpleasant and is resented. A man, for example, who feels well 
enough but has had to take a medical examination, and who is then 
told that he has incipient cancer, or perhaps tuberculosis, not seldom 
receives this information with resentful skepticism. Again, the scorn 
of contemporary natural science for anything savoring of “the occult” 
is paralleled by the sneers of the addicts of the marvellous at ‘“doc- 
trinaire scientific orthodoxy.” And again, persons conditioned from 
infancy to belief in monotheism by family teaching spontaneously 
regard polytheism as but crude superstition, and reject it auto- 
matically. But, to attribute their incapacity to give it fair hearing as 
being due to an inherited evolutionary adaptation of their minds to 
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monotheism would be as gratuitous a myth as is Tyrrell’s fancy 
that the failure of most natural scientists to give the paranormal a 
fair hearing is due to “an instinctive urge inserted in the human mind 
during its evolution.” (p. 81) 

Tyrrell, from time to time, urges exercises of “intuition’’ and of 
“inspiration” —these terms being used by him to designate heuristic 
faculties allegedly other than and superior to those employed for the 
discovery of truth by the “adapted mind.” But, in so far as those 
terms designate real faculties at all, exercise of them is an intrinsic 
part of the ordinary scientific process of theory-construction. “‘In- 
tuition” is a name for the fact that, in the course of that process, fruit- 
ful ideas sometimes come to the mind—as well as, unfortunately more 
often, ideas that turn out to be barren. And “inspiration” designates 
the fact that, after periods of strenuous intellectual effort in a given 
direction, ideas bearing upon it—both fruitful and barren ones—pour 
into the mind more abundantly than when no such anterior effort 
has been made. 

Again: in Chapter VII Tyrrell asks the key-question, How im- 
probable is the paranormal? and answers that it is improbable only 
because the “adapted mind” assumes that only the world perceptible 
to the senses exists. Here he wholly ignores the fact that the terms 
“probable” and “improbable” are never applicable strictly simpliciter, 
but always only with the explicit or tacit addition of: “on the basis 
of such-and-such evidence” ; and that the probability or improbability 
is rigorously proportional to the quantity and the quality of the 
available evidence. Hence if, for example, the evidence for the reality 
of levitation were as abundant and of as high quality as is the evidence 
for gravitation, the reality of levitation would be as overwhelmingly 
proved and as universally accepted as that of gravitation. 

Tyrrell aims to establish two great conclusions. One is that 
“the ordinary common self of daily life is not the whole self, but is no 
more than a specialized abstraction from a far greater self, whose 
characteristics and scope go beyond our comprehension.” The other 
is that “the universe is similarly not solely composed of that which 
the senses and intellect can grasp, but extends indefinitely beyond 
our sensory limits, beyond space and time and beyond the reach 
of anything that can be grasped by the mind.” 
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Sut our undeniable ignorance of the limits of the mind and of 
the universe is not, as Tyrrell virtually assumes, a positive ground 
capable of supporting the intemperate sweep of the above two con- 
tentions. In the philosophically speculative major part of his book— 
as distinguished from the factual parts mentioned above—what 
Tyrrell in effect does is only to sew the large “‘vest,’”’ which the ex- 
tremeness of those two contentions constitutes, on to the factual but 
still small “button” which consists of the unconscious and space- 
and-time-transcending character of extrasensory perception ; of some 
of the mediumistic communications; and of some of the reports of 
physical phenomena. 

This judgment of the last book of a man who otherwise rendered 
outstanding services to psychical research may seem harsh and is 
reached by this reviewer with regret. But the fact is that, among 
persons who take cognizance of the evidence for paranormal phenom- 
ena, two equally important capacities seem to be rarely manifest 
together. One is the capacity to refrain from carrying conclusions 
even one step beyond what the evidence possessed strictly permits. 
The other is the capacity to dare carry conclusions not even one step 
short of what the evidence available justifies. Exercise of the second 
of these two capacities is inhibited often by tacit fear of being “caught 
with one’s critical powers down,” and of the supposititious shame of 
having then to repudiate or qualify judgments one had enunciated 
earlier. On the other hand, exercise of the first capacity is commonly 
interfered with, as apparently in the book under review, by tacit 
wish that one’s overbeliefs should be true. 


C. J. Ducasse. 





GLOSSARY 


In order to avoid constant redefining of commonly recurring terms in papers 
a ring in this JouRNAL, the following definitions are submitted for convenient 
reference. 

A simple description of the basic experimental methods and of the statistical 
procedures to be followed in evaluating ESP (both card tests and drawings tests) 
and PK may be found in the Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology by Betty M. 
~~ @. (published by the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.). 


AGENT: In tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are to be ap- 
prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the 
stimulus object. 


AVERAGE SCORE: Average number of hits per run. 


BT (“Broken Technique”): The clairvoyance technique in which each card is 
laid aside by the experimenter as it is called by the subject. The check-up is 
made at the end of the run. 


CALL: The ESP symbol selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 


CHANCE: The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 
hand. 


CHANCE EXPECTATION = MEAN CHANCE Expectation: The most likely score 
if only chance obtains. 


CHANCE AVERAGE: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 


CHI SQUARE: A sum of quantities each of which is a deviation squared divided 
by an expected value. Also a sum of the squares of CR’s. 


CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic perception of the mental state of another person. 


CR (CRITICAL RATIO): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about 
the average. The CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by con- 
sulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearson’s.) 

CR or THE DirFERENCE: The observed difference between the average scores 
of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation of the difference. 


DECK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 
CLosen Deck: An ESP deck composed of five each of the five symbols. 
— Deck: An ESP deck made up of the ESP symbols selected in random 
order. 


DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 
from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may be total 
(for a series of runs) or average (per run). 


DIE THROW: The elementary unit of data in a dice-throwing test represented 
by the throwing and reading of a single die, no matter how many dice are 
thrown at a time. 

DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 

Backwarp DIsPpLaceEMENT: ESP responses to targets preceding the assigned 
targets (the ones for which they were intended). Displacement to the targets 
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one, two, three, etc. places preceding the assigned target are designated as (—1), 
(—2), (—3), etc. 

Forwarp DispLaceMENT: ESP responses to targets coming later than the as- 
signed targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places after 
the assigned target are designated as (+1), (+2), (+3), ete. 


DT (Down Through): The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the deck before any are removed or checked. 


EMPIRICAL CONTROL: An experiment which wholly or partially follows the 
main experiment with the exception that the conditions are designed to exclude 
the possibilty of the hypothesis being tested. 


ESP (EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): Response to an external event not 
presented to any known sense. 


ESP Carns: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 
three parallel wavy lines (called “waves”), square, plus. 


ESP Symepots: See plate opposite page 1, this Journat, Vol. 1, March, 1937 


EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 
EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 


FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with methods 
such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus object is one 
of a known range). 

FREE RESPONSE METHOD: An ESP test method in which a relatively un- 
limited range of stimulus objects is used and in which the subject is instructed 
to express freely as his response any range of thoughts and ideas. 

GESP (GENERAL EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): A technique de- 
signed to test the occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either 
telepathy or clairvoyance or both to operate. 

HIGH-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling eight or more. 

LOW-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling six or less. 

MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION ; see CHANCE. 

P (PROBABILITY): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency 
of a given event if chance alone were operative. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY : A division of psychology dealing with those psychical ef- 
fects which appear not to fall within the scope of what is at present recognized 
law. 

PERCIPIENT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP test. 

PK (PSYCHOKINESIS): The direct influence exerted on a physical system by 
a subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation 

PRECOGNITION : Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 

PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring free responses. A judge 
ranks the stimulus objects (usually in sets of four) with respect to their simi- 
larity to, or association with, each response; and/or he ranks the responses 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each stimulus object. 


PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes in nature which 
transcend accepted laws. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” 
and the technical one, “parapsychical.” 


PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from ‘the operation of psi. They 
include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 
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QD (QUARTER DISTRIBUTION) : The distribution of hits in the record page 
(or in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as found 
in the four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit horizontally and 
vertically. 

RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of hits made in one run. 

Tota Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
AveRAGE Score: Total score divided by number of runs, 


SD (STANDARD DEVIATION): Usually the theoretical root mean square of 

the deviations. It is obtained from the formula \/ fq, in which n is the num- 
ber of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and q the probability 
of failure. (For ESP cards, SD = 2 \/no. of runs.) Sometimes the SD 
used is that estimated from the observed variability in the scores. 
SD or rue Dirrerence: For both ESP cards and PK tests using dice, the SD 
of the difference is equal to % \/1/R: + 1/R# where ® is the SD of a single 
run and R: and R: are the number of the runs in the respective samples com- 
pared. This gives the SD of the difference for run score averages. 


SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 


SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of one 
test occasion. 


SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a consecutive 
group of trials, usually for the same target. 


SEVENS TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling seven. 


SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in this JouRNAL is a probability value of .02 or less, or a deviation in either 
direction such that the CR is 2.33 or greater. 


SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 

STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some identi 
fying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 

SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most commonly 
the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In PK tests, 
any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 

TARGET: In ESP tests, the stimulus object; or in telepathy, the mental state 
of the agent. In PK tests, the faces of the die (or combination of faces) which 
the subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. 

Tarcet Carp: The card which the percipient is attempting to perceive (i.e., to 
identify or otherwise indicate a knowledge of). 

Tarcet Deck: The deck of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 

Tarcet Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up as a con- 
sequence of direct mental action. 

TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another per- 
son. It does not include the clairvoyant perception of objective events. 


TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK tests, 
a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 





QUESTION AND ANSW 
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Science ! true daughter of Old Time thou ar 


Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes. 


\\ hy preyest thou thus upon the por t's heart. 


Vulture, whose wings are dull realities ? 
How should he love thee?) Or how deem thee wise, 
Who wouldst not leave him in his wandering 
To seek for treasure in the jeweled skies, 
\lbeit he soared with undaunted wing ? 
Hast thou not dragged Diana from her car ¢ 
\nd driven the Hamadryad from the wood 
To seck a shelter in some happier star ? 
Hast thou not torn the Natad from her flood, 
The Elfin from the green grass, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind tree ? 


kpGAR ALLAN Por 


Indeed, the old gods play their part and dic 
But from their graves the poet sadly turns 
To see a new Diana mount the sky, 
In whom the fire of warm ambition burns 
To ride not only with the moon long dead 
But far beyond the kingdom of the sun 
Where Jove and all his cohorts dared not tread 
She weighs vast worlds and counts the distance ru 
hen turns to smallest things, such elfin mites 
\s never have been seen but from her car 
Does Fancy shun the road this Goddess lights ? 
Nay, Truth and | ancy both het handmaids are 
Their task to live, to love, to dream—with you 


() Poet and then, to make the dreams come true! 


RALPH HazLtetr Upson 


Scientific Monthly, April, 1951 





